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From an interview in this issue with 


Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, by Mark Mohler 


“T have always felt that too much is made of the difference between the radi- 
calism of the West and the conservatism of the East in our Unitarian churches. 
When we look beneath the surface a little, I am inclined to believe they are 
about the same. If a man has a positive gospel to preach and preaches it in a 
positive way in a tolerant spirit, it will be received in about the same way East 
and West. I have never been conscious of any difference in the character of my 
preaching in the five churches I have had, and my preaching was equally well 
received in each of them.” 

This conclusion, Dr. Hodgin conceded, might be due to his lack of acquain- 
tance with New England churches, as he has had experience in only one, and the 
history of that one shows that it has not been altogether regular. Under the 
ministry of Rev. William J. Potter, the congregation dropped the communion 
service more than fifty years ago, “for which I am profoundly grateful,” added 
Dr. Hodgin. He referred also to the unavailing efforts of the congregation once 
made to secure as pastor, Ralph Waldo Emerson, who had resigned from the 
Second Church of Boston because of his opposition to certain forms. “This,” 

- said Dr. Hodgin, “was before Emerson was known as a writer or a lecturer. 
His reputation was that of a dangerous young radical who had frightened some 
of the New England Unitarians half to death.” 
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The Register Reports 


VEN OUR FRIENDS are more. interested in 
receiving for their good money a good paper 

than they are concerned about the inside affairs 
of the office where the work is done. Yet they all 
like to be told from time to time what the condi- 
tions are, for they are aware of the fact that THE 
REGISTER is a journal with a mission for a cause. 
The liberal religious life of this country is the 
stay and support of this paper, and anything which 
happens to either the cause or its spokesman in a 
very vital sense happens to these friends. We suc- 
ceed together! 
_ A month ago the Circulation Department 

announced the return of the subscription rate to 
$3.00 a year, with a provision that those who have 
been paying the higher rate of $4.00 would receive 
a four months’ extension free provided they for- 
warded within the month the sum of $2.00 for 
eight months, thus carrying their subscription for- 
ward one full year. Already two thousand persons 
have availed themselves of this offer, with heavy 
mails still bringing in checks, which to be valid 
must be in hand before the end of the month. 

Even more remarkable is the response to letters 
sent to persons who have not been readers of the 
paper. Six hundred new names have already been 
added at $3.00 a year, and the organized and inten- 
sive work in the parishes is only getting under 
way. Experts in circulation work say the returns 
are phenomenal, and we say they ought to be. We 
are all evangels of a faith extraordinary. The 
unusual is to be expected! Dr. U. G. B. Pierce, 
minister of All Souls Church, Washington,—our 
national sanctuary,—says THE RHGISTER is the best 
assistant pastor, and every home which contains 
the paper is blessed with the needed information 
and inspiration for the triumphant progress of 
liberal religion. 
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Bishop Lawrence’s “Incongruity” 


EK RETURN to the theological case of Bishop 
William Lawrence which is now a grave mat- 
ter in his church. It is important, because he leads 
the second richest diocese of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in this country and is easily the most 
skillful administrator and money-gatherer in his 
communion. We took occasion to refer to his can- 
dor on the doctrine of the Virgin Birth at his 
recent thirtieth anniversary in the bishopric. He 
then said: 
There is no essential connection between the Virgin Birth 


and the Incarnation. If one’s belief in the Incarnation is sin- 
cere, and since the Virgin Birth is not essential to it, such 


"a one may say the creed even though unable to accept the 


doctrine of the Virgin Birth. 


This utterance has caused consternation. The 
fact that Bishop Lawrence is a man unexcelled 
in popularity, influence, and usefulness in prac- 
tical ecclesiastical affairs constrains many from 
verbal outburst, and softens the word of criticism, 
but the high-church and doctrinally conservative 
wing of the church, speaking its mind in its organ, 
the Living Church, unmistakably admonishes him 


in such terms as leave no doubt that were he an | 


unprivileged person, like Dr. Perey Stickney 
Grant, for example, there would be a protest so 
great that all the world would hear it. 

Our cotemporary in its issue of October 138 
devotes nearly two pages to the heresy, and con- 
cludes explicitly and fervently with the extraor- 
dinary assertion that “such a man” as one who 
believes in this notion of the bishop ought to “see 
the incongruity of acting as an official teacher 
of the Church.” Definitely and squarely, though 
with great restraint, the editor (who is adept in 
the use of orthodox theological knowledge) repu- 
diates the heresy of Bishop Lawrence, in these 
words: 


That there is “no essential connection between the Virgin 
Birth and the Incarnation” we wholly deny. As a word, Incar- 
nation must be so used as to express the fact that it has 
always been intended to mean. That implies a series of steps 
which together constitute the fact, all of which, severally and 
together, are essential parts of it. As expressed in the Nicene 
Creed, those steps are: “Came down from heaven” ; ‘was incar- 
nate”; “by the Holy Ghost’; “of the Virgin Mary”; ‘was 
made man.” 

Whoever affirms those five separate and integral steps, there- 
fore as being the process whereby Jesus Christ came to earth, 
affirms something that is absolutely untrue concerning every 
individual who has been born on earth from the very beginning, 
unless it be Jesus Christ. 


Calling upon biology in defense of the Nicene 
Creed may seem like a novel method, but remark- 
able things are done in the name of orthodoxy when, 
as in this instance, it is sore bestead. We are told 
that “a theory of the Incarnation which admits of 
merely human generation for the Son of God is 
in absolute defiance of biology.” Moreover, the 
five statements of the Nicene Creed, as given above, 
which are predicated as facts, give Jesus an abso- 
lute distinction as God-Man. If one asks, would 
“the natural way for God to act in becoming man 
be through natural human generation, such as 
produces human children?” the answer is a 
forthright and final “No!” 
says no, but— 
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Absolutely no, the biologist or the physician is bound to 
answer; for we know positively that human generation repro- 
duces only human species. The product of the union between 
a human father and a human mother is a human child; it can 
be neither more nor less. You cannot predicate of one such 

_child essentially that which you cannot predicate of every 
other child produced by the same process. This is an immu- 
table law of biology. } 


In summing up, the Living Church says: 


We assert, then, as beyond question, that the whole science 
of biology, the whole experience of man, the universal observa- 
tion of the medical profession, is that a (mere) human being 
could not possibly be produced by the series of steps which are 
Seriously recited as those which led up to the birth of Jesus 
Christ. To assert, therefore, these facts in connection with His 
birth, and yet assert that Jesus Christ has no essential quality 
of being, different from the rest: of us, is to take issue with the 
whole science of biology. And so biology itself disproves the 
position that “there is no essential connection between the Vir- 
gin Birth and the Incarnation.” 


What we liberals want to know is this: How 
can Bishop Lawrence tell his clergy and people 
that you can say the Creed before God and man 
of a Sunday morning and yet not believe it? The 
paper we quote passes by that annoying question. 
Is a man ‘to be a liar before God? It is impossible 
and preposterous for even a bishop to tell an intelli- 
gent person that he may mumble aloud the 
unequivocal terms of the Nicene-Creed at the regu- 
lar service, but separate as he will, in his quiet 
conscience, what he believes from what he does 
not believe. 

We are not surprised that eminent laymen, such 
as U.S. Senator George Wharton Pepper and 
Judge Clinton Rogers Woodruff at the meeting 
last Thursday of the Diocese of Pennsylvania in 
Philadelphia, should warn those “who disseminate 
doctrines which tend to unsettle the minds of some 
of our people,’ and should summon them to adhere 
to “the faith of our church as embodied in the 
Creed.” They have seen the outgiving of Bishop 

_Lawrence, you may be sure, and they mean him. 
The Bishop knows as well as we do that men are 
falling away from his denomination because they 

have grown into another and intelligent world 
where the astounding religious myths are never 
heard, and where the eternal spiritual fundamen- 

- tals have their proper place as the source of all 
strength and support in making life on earth as 

’ good as it isin heaven. And they are getting tired 

of saying one thing about God and believing 
another. : 


A Sentimental Failure 


HE NEWS COMES that the so-called “con- 
cordat,”’ which was designed to unite the Con- 
gregational and Episcopal churches on the princi- 
ple of the Congregational lamb and the Episcopal 
lion, is laid on the table. There isn’t going to be 
any such thing, according to the action of the 
National Council which has been meeting in Spring- 
field, Mass. This highly sentimental attempt to 
satisfy the yearning for brotherhood and ecclesias- 
tical unity has never had a chance, though spoken 
and printed words of fervor have mounted into the 
millions in its behest. 
The reason is so simple that none but churchly 
pundits could fail to see it. The Episcopalians 
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would take in Congregational ministers if the latter 
would receive ordination at the hands of Episcopal 
bishops. How simple itis! The Congregationalist 
clergy, that is to say, have as much clerical stand- 
ing in the Episcopal eyes as if they had never been 
ordained at all. Yet the thing has dragged along 
for several years. On retiring from the moderator- 
ship Dr. William E. Barton paid his respect to the 
business, as follows: 

If any man asks me now to be ordained by a bishop of the 
Episcopal Church, in order to make my ministry more nearly 
acceptable to the members of that communion, he doubtless 
will intend his invitation as a courtesy, and I would receive it 
as such. But I would answer him with equal courtesy and say 
that I would consider it equally a compliment if it were sug- 
gested to me that my children would appear to him more 


nearly legitimate if I would consent at this time to a supple- 
mental marriage at the hands of a justice of the peace. 


We hope that will end the business until some- 
thing sensible and really Christian is proposed. As 
Dr. Barton says, “Any movement for reunion which 
is to include the Congregational Church must meet 
us on a level. We shall assume no spirit of arro- 
gance or superiority in our dealings with others, 
nor can we admit any affirmation or implication 
that acknowledges their superiority over us.” 


Of Sex Morals 


EX MORALITY has taken many people by the 

ears. There was an article on the subject 
recently in one of our very “liberal” weeklies. The 
article which was written by a clever literary person 
was so adroitly done one was put to it to get to the 
nub of the matter. But it comes to this: Sex is 
natural, the restraints of society are unnatural, 
and conventional marriage is a monogamous bond 
which holds its victims in wicked thrall. There 
you have the thing so blunt it will not pass the 
literary censor. He wants all things, especially 
naughty things, ingratiating and subtly superior. 
‘You are to be made better than the law, for you 
are a rare intelligence, and a bringer-in of a new 
era. 

This article is a literary device of Clement Wood, 
and nothing more. Some things he says seem new 
and are merely untrue. The facts about sex have 
not changed in a thousand years, and we have 
probably not learned a single fresh idea. What we 
have learned is the importance of sex as one of 
the prime elements in life, to be-dealt with frankly. 
It is not an indecency, but a natural faculty. 

The moral code on sex is unchangeable. Cer- 
tain smart people in their queer little groups degen- 
erate into sex perverts, at least in their notions, 
but they do not add glamour to their carnal truck 
by merely using brilliant words. It may be per- 
fectly natural to be as free as lesser animals, but 
any observation of the people who are “natural” 
must report that they become like the animals, to 
say the least, and they die out of the race because 
it is natural in a more inclusive sense to follow the 
conventions established by the highest civilized 
society. The person who is self-contained survives. 
The person who lets himself go—goes! 
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Moscow’s Final Attempt to Break Through 


URING THE SECOND HALF of Sep- 

tember one of the great battles of 
world history was fought on Bulgarian 
soil, and the final outcome of the struggle 
is still not finally decided as I write these 
lines within the shadow. of beautiful 
Mount Vitosha, which has stood guard 
over the city of Sofia—the classical 
Serdica—through successive dominions of 
races. I had hardly observed, at Belgrade, 
the imperialistic adventure of Benito Mus- 
solini until it issued from the military 
phase and once more entered the 
diplomatic, when a telegram from my 
chief in Paris ordered me to Sofia 
to record the Communistic uprising 
which has precipitated a graver 
crisis in Bulgaria. No indications of 
an upheaval were observable as the 
Simplon Express crept through the 
night from the Jugoslavian capital 
to the Bulgarian. Here in Sofia, how- 
ever, I was at once eonfronted with 
facts that plainly revealed the com- 
motion that had set the country 
a-quake. One of the facts was a 
bayonet that barred my way to the 
“eentral” telegraph station, where I 
wished to file my first dispatch to 
my American news agency, possibly 
the greatest in the world. A .young 
officer whom I insisted upon having 
summoned to explain the menacing 
attitude of the sentry explained apolo- 
getically: “The Communists tried to 
wreck this building last night, so the 
establishment has been occupied by 
troops. What they were trying to do, 
and almost accomplished, was to sever 
communications between the Govern- 
ment and its officials throughout the 
country, and especially to break tele- 
graph and telephone contact with the 
artillery barracks.” 

That was my first vivid glimpse of 
the finger of Moscow, extended over 
many hundreds of miles of territory, 
over Bessarabia, Roumania, and 
across the Danube, to destroy the 
“bourgeois” Bulgarian state, from there 
shatter the structure of public order in 
the neighboring Balkan states, and thence 
set destructive forces at work westward. 
Of the Russian origin of the Communist 
uprising in Bulgaria, I found no room for 
doubt. The man in chief command of the 
movement was Kolaroff, the Bulgarian 
secretary of the Third Internationale at 
Moscow. 


THE GOVERNMENT, in searching the 
correspondence of Kolaroff and his asso- 
ciates, had found documents of indispu- 
table authenticity which showed definitely 
that the entire movement was ordered 
and its course directed by master minds 
at the Bolshevik capital. To leave no 
link in the chain of corroborative circum- 
stances open, there were the weapons 
which they showed me at the famous 
“Fifth Precinct” station of the drab- 
uniformed gendarmerie—Russian “trilin- 
ear” rifles of the most improved type, 
which had been captured with their Com- 
munist bearers, as well as machine-guns 
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of which the Russian origin could not be 
doubted. The stamp “Made in Moscow” 
was plainly discernible, therefore, on the 
entire movement which had shaken Bul- 
garia to its foundations. Bulgaria was 
fighting the battle, not of its own people 
against the forces of disorder, but of the 
family of nations against the men of Mos- 
cow who had determined that the world 
should be Bolshevik ora desert. 

Of the ruthlessness of the Bolshevik 


TCHITCHERIN STRIVES TO TAKE BULGARIA 


And thus get Bolshevism into the Balkans; but 
the disarmed little country is now resisting him, 


for its own and civilization’s sake 


revolution, transplanted to Bulgarian soil, 
there were plenty of evidences. Here was 
the same attempt to establish, locally, 
Soviet republics; the same intolerance of 
everything that smacked of the existing 
order; the same missionary zeal for the 
erection of a new order of things on the 
ruins of the old. Behind this profoundly 
disturbing manifestation of the energies 
that worked for a radical change was the 
shadow of a vanished man—of Alexander 


Stamboulisky, whose power I had seen. 


crushed under the weight of public indig- 
nation on the 9th of June. Stamboulisky, 
it was definitely determined in the few 
bloody days that immediately followed 
his collapse and his tragic death, had 
coquetted with Moscow during the closing 
months of his régime, seeking to bolster 
up his disintegrating power. Agrarian 
and Communist had played a joint hand 
in the game of politics. In the course of 
that game the Bolsheviks had established 
themselves, with Moscow as their distant 
base, on Bulgarian soil. Some of their 
agents had actually been admitted to the 


police service. With this instrumentality 
in their hands, they had been enabled to 
persecute Russian refugees of the bour- 
geois class who had found refuge on Bul- 
garian soil. It was the record of such 
activities that moved the new government 
under Prof, Alexander Tsankoff of the 
Department of Political Economy at the 
National University to expel the Soviet 
Red Cross delegation from Bulgaria on 
account of its pernicious political activi- 
ties—the dramatic incident that 
evoked from Mr. Tchitcherin, the 
Soviet Commissary of Foreign Affairs, 
the famous controversy that is not 
yet ended. 


WHILE THE BOLSHEVIKS were 
intrenching themselves in Bulgaria 
under Stamboulisky’s protection, they 
were meeting with a different recep- 
tion in their efforts to establish them- 
selves in the neighboring Balkan 
states. Jugoslavia came down heavily 
on Bolshevism two years ago, under 
the “defence of the realm” act, which 
put Communist activities and organi- 
zations under the ban of the law. 
The discovery by the police of two or 
three Communists gathered together 
was the signal.for their immediate 
arrest. By these repressive meas- 
ures, Premier Pashitch completely 
paralyzed action by Communists, 
whether of Jugoslavian or of Russian 
nationality, while Stamboulisky was 
nursing the movement along in 
Bulgaria. 

Roumania also acted with energy 
in dealing with the Communists north 
of the Danube. There, as in Jugo- 
slavia, Bolsheviks were outlawed, and 
Russian agents were given to under- 
stand that the soil of the ancient 
Roman colony was unhealthful for 
them. The climax to the police cam- 
paign against the Moscow heresy was 
the spontaneous development in Rou- 
mania of the Fascist movement, 
which had so thoroughly put the Com- 
munists out of the running in Italy. 
Similar measures were taken against the 
Russian peril even in preoccupied, bank- 
rupt, and defeated Greece. In all the 
Balkan states except Stamboulisky’s, it 


_Was early realized that the triumph of 


the Moscow idea would mean the ruin of 
the state. 

Thus checkmated in the rest of the 
Balkan peninsula, Moscow concentrated 
its energies upon Bulgaria as the one 


vulnerable point in the line of steel that ~ 


confronted it. How accurate have been 
the calculations of Moscow, Bulgaria is 
now receiving ample proof. Disarmed by 
the Treaty of Neuilly, Bulgaria is strug- 
gling with its last remaining ounce of 
‘strength to say to Bolshevism on its west- 
ward march, “Here you shall stop.’ In 
her dramatic struggle, which now has 
lasted for a fortnight, she is finding the 
support of even her resentful neighbors. 
The battle Bulgaria is fighting is the battle 
of civilization to save itself from destruc- 
tion. 
Sorra, September 27, 
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An Orthodox Revival Made Him Liberal 


Story of a Gifted and Successful Unitarian 
Minister, and How He Does His Work 


O HAVE SPENT twenty-five years in 

the Unitarian ministry, including pas- 
torates from Los Angeles, Calif., to New 
Bedford, Mass., of distinctly different 
types of parishes, and all this after hav- 
ing entered the calling out of a “vacuum,” 
is hardly less unique than to have been 
eonverted to Unitarianism in an orthodox 
revival. And that Dr. EH. Stanton Hodgin 
of New Bedford, Mass., should have had 
both experiences would seem to make his 
case unique. 

“As to his conversion, Dr. Hodgin says he 
came into the ministry “as nearly out of 
a vacuum as any one could.” His parents 
were strict Quakers, and until he was 
twenty years old he had hardly been in a 
church where there was anything like 
modern activities. After attending a pri- 
vate Friends school in Hastern lowa, where 
the pupils were left pretty much to them- 
selves as to study, Dr. Hodgin went to 
South Dakota and enrolled in the new 
state university, from which he received 
the bachelor’s degree with one of the 
first classes, after working his way by any 
sort of occupation he could get. 

While at the university, Dr. Hodgin 
attended revival meetings in order to see 
what the preacher had to offer. Following 
the sermon he was approached by one of 
the workers, who wished to convert him. 
Dr. Hodgin says that he told the man he 
could not accept the doctrine preached, 
but in the argument he was worsted be- 
cause he had not the yocabulary with 
which to express himself. Presently, how- 
ever, he was joined by another young fel- 
low who put the worker to rout. After- 
ward, the stranger told Dr. Hodgin that 
he was a Unitarian, and gave him some 
tracts to read. ’ 

Out of this incident Dr. Hodgin’s inter- 
est grew until he went to Meadville Theo- 
logical School, still with no fixed purpose 
except to learn. Here for the first time 
in his life he had opportunity to attend 
a Unitarian church, and heard Dr. William 
I. Lawrance, now secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education, preach. Here, 
also, he made the decision to enter the 
ministry. 

Twenty years ago, Dr. Hodgin went to 
Helena, Mont., where he found an un- 
finished church building and a society 
made up of charter members. His nearest 
Unitarian neighbors were five hundred 
to one thousand miles away. In contrast 
to this, his present pastorate in New 
Bedford is in the State where Unitarians 
are most numerous, and the church in- 
eludes families whose ancestors for over 
two hundred years have been members of 
the same parish. 

The New Bedford society was con- 
trasted by Dr. Hodgin with another of his 
former pastorates, that at Minneapolis. 
“Tf I should undertake to introduce the 
New Bedford service and form of wor- 
ship-into the Minneapolis church, I should 
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be in trouble, and I should be in equal 
trouble if I should try to prune the New 
Bedford service and form of worship down 
to that of Minneapolis. There is a dis- 
tinctly different atmosphere in the two 
places; but I like changes of atmosphere 
and I cannot say that I like one better 
than the other.” ‘ 

In this connection, Dr. Hodgin suggested 
that Unitarian service books need the addi- 
tion of services with a distinctly human- 
istic note to go along with the predomi- 
nantly theistic forms. This, he said, would 
Save some of the young radicals from 
doing the wild things they are likely to do 
when they have to work out their own 
services. “In the same way the hymn 
book should be given greater range by 
using more freely the high poetry of the 
world to furnish more hymns of a dis- 
tinetly ethical and humanistic character, 
in addition to the ones we do have, 

“T have always felt,” added Dr. Hodgin, 
in discussing these contrasts, “that too 
much is made of the difference between 
the radicalism of the West and the con- 
servatism of the Hast in our Unitarian 
churches. When we look beneath the sur- 
face a little, I am inclined to believe they 
are about the same. If a man has a posi- 
tive gospel to preach and preaches it in a 
positive way in a tolerant spirit, it will be 
received in about the same way Hast and 
West. I have never been conscious of any 
difference in the character of my preach- 
ing in the five churches I have had, and 
my preaching was equally well received 
in each of them.” 

This conclusion, Dr. Hodgin conceded, 
might be due to his lack of acquaintance 
with New Wngland churches, as he has 
had experience in only one, and the history 
of that one shows that it has not been 
altogether regular. Under the ministry 
of Rey. William J. Potter, the congrega- 
tion dropped the communion service more 
than fifty years ago, “for which I am 
profoundly grateful,’ added Dr. Hodgin. 
He referred also to the unavailing efforts 
of the congregation once made to secure 
as pastor, Ralph Waldo Hmerson, who 
had resigned from the Second Church of 
Boston because of his opposition to cer- 
tain forms. “This,” said Dr. Hodgin, “was 
before Emerson was known as a writer 
or a lecturer. His reputation was that 
of a dangerous young radical who had 
frightened some of the New England Uni- 
tarians-half to death.” 

Perhaps the most interesting pastorate 
that Dr. Hodgin told about was the one 
in Los Angeles, Calif., where he spent 
twelve years—practically half of his 
ministry. The historical background of 
his work there is significant. Following 
its establishment in 1882, the church grew 
under the leadership of Dr. Bli Fay and 
Dr. Thompson to be probably the largest 
in the denomination. It was made up, 
however, of people of “the most diverse 


and heterogeneous character. All the non- 
conformists in the city headed in there for 
a time.” This could not continue for very 
long and in a few years all these various 
elements, Christian Science, Spiritualism, 
New Thought, Theosophy, and so on, split 
off and formed organizations of their own. 
Quarrels and further division finally left 
the church pretty flat. : 

“By this time,’ said Dr. Hodgin, “the 
poor Unitarian church was in the condi- 
tion of an exhausted mother who has 
brought forth so many lusty children that 
there seems to be nothing for the mother 
to do but crawl away and die neglected 
and forgotten by the offspring who are so 
self-centered and so jealous of each other 
that the mother has passed out of their 
minds. But she did not die. For a 
time the church had a minister who was 
pretty much all ballast, and the church 
drifted in a circle for a few years, being 
deserted each year by a few more of the 
erew. Then it secured a minister who 
threw over every ounce of ballast and 
spread all sail. Fortunately the new pilot 
fell overboard before the first squall 
struck, or the craft had surely gone to the 
bottom. 

“Then,” continued Dr. Hodgin, “I ap- 
peared on the scene”; adding, “I was the 
one person who had nothing to say about 
it.” Dr. Hodgin had gone to Pasadena 
to see his parents and found them in such 
poor health that he concluded he must 
remain with them. The next day he was 
waited on by a committee from the Los 
Angeles church and asked to become their 
minister. “They did not ask me,” said 
Dr. Hodgin, “to candidate or to preach or 
anything, but were ready to close the con- 
tract at once. I suppose, having made up 
their minds to call me, they were afraid to 
hear me preach for fear they might not 
like me. To refuse the call under such 
conditions would have been a death war- 
rant to my father, and was not to be 
thought of.” 

Thus began a twelve-year pastorate, 
which developed as many unique and 
significant features as had been manifest 
in the rest of Dr. Hodgin’s experience in 
the Unitarian ministry. He was at once 
asked to speak “to many curious groups 
who had varied prescriptions for the 
speedy salvation of the human race.” 
These invitations, however, became fewer 
and fewer, as he was found not to say 
what they wanted him to say. “I found 
that the Unitarian church of Los Angeles,” 
Dr. Hodgin continued, ‘was generally 
regarded as a sort of mother culture for 
all species of new and more or less fan- 
tastic cults and movements. If any one 
wished to start something he naturally 
gravitated to the Unitarian Church and 
regarded it as a sort of free and easy 
springboard from which to launch himself 
into the world.” Likewise Dr. Hodgin 
was beset by people who wished to tell 
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him how to save his church by some won- 
der-working scheme; but he concluded in 
most cases to work out the plan himself. 

Characteristically, the plan which Dr. 
Hodgin adopted was the one which even 
some of his congregation thought would 
utterly fail. “After much thought and 
careful preparation, without consulting a 
single member, at the beginning of my 
fourth year I printed and distributed a 
yery innocent-looking pamphlet containing 
a proposed three years’ course of sermons, 
in which was set forth every sermon topic 
on which I expected to preach in the next 
three years. It was largely historical 
and biographical, covering the entire field 
of religious development. A few of our 
people were quite badly frightened. They 
said I would become academic and encyclo- 
pedic and would lose half or more of my 
congregation.” 

Dr. Hodgin, however, was determined 
that the sermons should be “vital, forward- 
looking, and interesting,” “dealing with 
the most interesting questions—life and 
its higher yearnings—man’s quest for 
reality.” “The question always before 
me,” said Dr. Hodgin, “was, What was it 
that gave this man or movement its 
power? What was the truth behind the 
error, if there was error, and what is the 
present-day equivalent? In order to keep 
my feet firmly on the earth and not be 
drawn up into the clouds of metaphysical 
speculations which were so much in yogue, 
I drew my illustrations from human ex- 
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perience, from history, 
science.” 

So far from failing, the course was ear- 
ried through as planned and was so suc- 
cessful that another two years was added. 
“I never worked so hard in my life,’ con- 
fessed Dr. Hodgin, “as I did during those 
five years; I never enjoyed my work half 
so well and I. am sure it was the most 
profitable work I.ever did, both for my 
own improvement and for the improve- 
ment of the church.” 

The congregation also became more 
stable, and when he left to take up his 
work in New Bedford, his successor: found 
a strong church, and has carried on. 

“T have always thought of my church,” 
said Dr. Hodgin, in conclusion, “as an 
educational unit, and not as an ecclesi- 
astical unit,—interpreting education in its 
broadest sense as dealing with the whole 
of life. I have always thought of myself 
first, last, and all the time as a teacher, 
never as a churchman or dispenser of 
divine benefits. 

“It is from the educational achievements 
of the past century or two that I have 
drawn my inspiration.” To illustrate this, 
Dr. Hodgin referred to the great broaden- 
ing and deepening of the school activities, 
thus ministering to the whole social life 
and promising ‘‘to become the real temple 
or center from which communities would 
draw their help and inspiration. This life 
power may not be recognized as religion, 
but the more vital element in religion is 
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seldom recognized as religion. It is not 
until it has lost something of its nascent 
force and become a little stale or effete 
that it is recognized as religion and organ- 
ized as such. The more vital religion of 
to-day is something that exists quite apart 
from the churches—is in fact looked at 
askance by them and is released for the 
most part by the educational forces of our 
time.” 

Likewise, Dr. Hodgin sees improvement 
in the business, industrial, and political 
world, but this improvement, he declares, 
has not come about as religion, but mainly 
through the ministry of education. The 
results in these fields are altogether en- 
couraging. “But,” he said, “when I review 
the state of organized religion, so-called, 
in the past twenty-five years, I make 
desperate efforts to be sanguine, and IT 
usually fail.” Reactionary forces thrive, 
while the forward-looking “are compara- 
tively weaker numerically and organi- 
cally.” 

But this was not intended as a somber 
conclusion. The promise is for great 
achievement, though the vital factors 
thereof do not yet appear above the sur- 
face of life. “The one thing for us to do,” 
he concluded, “is to stand upright in our 
faith, face forward, and be ready to. co- 
operate with those factors however and 
whenever they may appear; and whatever 
may or may not happen to institutions, 
life will be served and we shall all be 
vital factors in that service.” 
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The Inquisition in Connecticut 


How the Detective Force Ferreted Out a Heretic in the Per- 
son of William Bosson, and How He Kept On Preaching 


II 


ROOKLYN HAD LONG been suspected 

of undue liberality in its theology. 
Luther Willson, about whose head this 
storm had burst, came to the Society in 
1812 or 1813 to assist Dr. Whitney, who 
after sixty years of service was becoming 
too infirm to preach. It is no cause for 
surprise that in his sermons Mr. Willson 
should reflect ideas associated with Uni- 
tarianism, then causing so great a dis- 
turbance in neighboring States. But 
neither the senior pastor nor the people 
of the Society were disturbed by what- 
ever Unitarian sentiments the junior pas- 
tor gave expression to. In a pamphlet 
written by Mr. Willson as a defense of 
himself after his excommunication he tells 
us: 

“The church in Brooklyn has long been 
distinguished from most of the other 
churches in the County of Windham for 
its liberality in matters of faith. In mak- 
ing this declaration I wish it to be under- 
stood that this church has not required 
of its members a profession of their he- 
lief in the Trinity, the supreme divinity 
of Jesus Christ, and other particular 
doctrines of what is commonly called the 
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orthodox creed, as most other churches 
have done. i 

“Tt is well known that several clerical 
gentlemen, and others in the county, who 
claim to be sound in the faith, have been 
accustomed to speak of the church and 
people of Brooklyn, and their aged pas- 
tor, in terms of disapprobation and re- 
proach, for what they considered their 
lax and latitudinarian principles.” 

To this opinion of Mr. Willson the reec- 
ords of the Hastern Association of min- 
isters of the County of Windham dated 
October 12, 1813, lend strong support. Rey. 
Dr. Whitney was moderator, and the As- 
sociation went on record as being opposed 
to the organizing of a Consociation within 
the County of Windham on the ground 
that “the design of establishing a Con- 
sociation in said county is to bring the 
churches into bondage.’ There can be 
little doubt that before the days of his 
infirmity the senior pastor might be de- 
scribed as liberal. 

There is not wanting evidence from 
within the Society itself that a spirit of 
liberalism prevailed: 

“At the time Mr. Willson was a candi- 
date for settlement in Brooklyn, a com- 
mittee was appointed by the Society, con- 


sisting principally of .members of the 
church, to converse with him and ascer- 
tain if he was a Hopkinsian or an Arian. 
Upon examination he gave them satisfae- 
tory evidence that he was not a Hop- 
kinsian or an Arian. At the same time 
he was particular to inform them that, 
though he differed in opinion from Hop- 
kinsians and Arians, and believed them 
both to be in error as to their peculiar 
sentiments, yet he considered them as 
Christians, entitled to his respect and fel- 
lowship. He was explicit in stating his 
views that a diversity of opinions in this 
respect ought not to occasion distance and 
separation among brethren. He also 
stated to the committee that in the course 
of years from the time he was licensed to 
preach, his views of Christian doctrines 
had in some respect altered, and that, in 
pursuing his inquiries, he still consid- 
ered himself liable to change. He gave 
them no assurance that his opinions 
would continue the same, even upon the 
subjects in question. + -#y, If the .chureli 
. .. attached such importance to the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, they certainly did 
not make it known to him.” 

This spirit of liberalism, or indepen- 
dency,—I prefer to think and speak of 
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it as the spirit of non-conformity,—was 


of long standing, going back to the very 


beginning of the Society and even beyond 
its official beginning. When they passed 
those ringing resolutions repudiating the 
decree of Consociation they were just 
proving themselves worthy descendants of 
the fathers of the Society: 

On May 11, 1721, to quote the words of 
the original records, “sundry of the inhabi- 
tants of Canterbury, Pomfret, and Mort- 
lake” “memorialized the General Court 
to be set off as a separate ecclesiastical 
society.” The reasons given are thus ex- 
pressed : 

“The particular families of your memo- 


_Yialists being grown more numerous than 


formerly, they find it exceeding difficult 
and almost next unto an impossibility to 
attend the worship of God with their 
families of Lord’s days at the usual place 
of public worship in said town, having 
many miles to travel thither, which, more 
especially in the winter season, is at- 
tended with very great difficulties. 

“That your memorialists having been 


succored and blessed by God in their out- 


j shall enable them.” 


ward circumstances, apprehend they are 
in some degree capable to maintain the 
worship of God among themselves; al- 
though it must needs be a considerable 
charge to invite and settle an able and 
orthodox minister, yet the case of our 
children and families so requiring (who 


otherwise must for a great part of the . 


year tarry at home on Lord’s days) your 
memorialists shall with the greatest cheer- 
fulness comply with the charge as God 


There is, of course, no special signifi- 
cance in the fact that on May 11, 1721, 
these “particular memorialists” should 
have formally asked the General Court to 
give them the privilege of forming a sepa- 
rate religious society. But when that body 
did not see fit to grant this petition until 
ten years later, one’s curiosity is awak- 
ened. Had these memorialists been theo- 
logical separatists the explanation of the 
delay would have been obvious. It was 
the practice of the legislature to prevent 
schism. The petition was in every way 
regular. The petitioners were only asking 
to be set off as a separate ecclesiastical 
society that they might the better be able 
to attend to their religious duties more 
regularly and in the manner prescribed 
by the State. Such a petition as this 
usually met with reasonably quick re- 
sponse so that a delay of ten years creates 
a suspicion that something was wrong 
somewhere. 

When I discovered that the grant given 
in 1731 contained this very unusual pro- 
vision : “Provided an orthodox minister be 
called and settled in the above mentioned 
parish with the allowance of the govern- 
ment and by the approbation of the Asso- 
ciation of Windham County” (the italics 
are mine), I felt convinced there was an 
undesirable gentleman in hiding some- 
where and 1 became anxious to hunt him 
out. 

I was more fortunate than I had any 
reason to hope for. While searching for 
Consociation material among the mass of 
early. ecclesiastical documents—so wisely 
catalogued in the Connecticut State Li- 
brary—I stumbled upon two or three docu- 
ments dealing with the case of one Wil- 
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liam Bosson. These documents introduce 
us to another ecclesiastical body which 
added considerably to the effectiveness 
of Consociation. It might fittingly be 
thought of as the detective force of Conso- 
ciation, its business being, it seems, to 
discover cases of theological irregularity, 
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tained this permission. Who Mr. Bosson 
was or whence he came or whither he went 
I do not know, nor is there anything to 
show that he was theologically regular or 
irregular. But he was guilty of disregard- 
ing the law prohibiting any one from 
preaching within the limits of a parish 


A CONNECTICUT CHURCH OF EMBATTLED LIBERALS 


Unitarian meeting-house in Brooklyn, which was a veritable citadel of religious free- 
dom, withstanding the assaults of the most tyrannical orthodoxy in the whole country 


and to work up the evidence for presen- 
tation to Consociation. That is another 
story. 

It appears from a report of the “Asso- 
ciation [of ministers] in the County of 
Windham” that one William Bosson was 
or had been preaching to “a number of 
people between Canterbury and Pomfret,” 
the territory which became the parish of 
Brooklyn. Now this territory was, of 
course, already within the bounds of es- 
tablished parishes. It was the law in 
Connecticut that no one, whether orthodox 
or heretic, might preach within the limits 
of a parish without first obtaining the 
consent of the minister settled therein. 
Mr. William Bosson evidently had not ob- 


without first obtaining the consent of the 
resident minister. The records are tanta- 
lizingly incomplete. They leave out what 
one would most like to know. But it 
seems safe to assume that the Associa- 
tion proceeded against Mr. Bosson on the 
ground that he was preaching to the 
people “between Canterbury and Pomfret” 
without permission or approval of the 
minister of the established parish. 

The document is dated 1730 and in part 
reads: 

“The Association [of ministers] in the 
County of Windham having for sundry 
reasons, them thereunto moving, appointed 
a committee to investigate the character 
and qualifications of William Bosson.” 
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He refused to appear before the com- 
mittee. The committee adjourns. It 
meets again—sends a letter announcing 
his refusal to appear in person, ‘which 
refusal the committee esteems to be a 
contempt upon the Ecclesiastical Author- 
ity of Christ and the Constitution of the 
churches in this government.” 

The committee, for reasons not given, 
charge him with “being guilty of lying, 
and also whereas Mr. Bosson’s abilities 
for the ministerial work are much ques- 
tidned by sundry gentlemen where he is 
most known and Mr. Williams of Pomfret 
having at our desire shown to this com- 
mittee a sermon that he says he heard Mr. 
Bosson preach which we have very good 
grounds to believe was not of his own 
composing, we are of the opinion that 
since he refused to submit to any examina- 
tion or to give any kind of discovery of 
his ministerial abilities there is just rea- 
son to suspect and believe that he is not 
qualified for that work. 

“Upon the whole the committee do di- 
rect and order the said Mr. Bosson to de- 
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sist preaching within the bounds of the 
Association and advise the people to 
whom he now preaches not to hear him 
any longer.” 

When God rained down humor, verily 
these clerical gentlemen must have stood 
under an umbrella. 

The reader will not miss the significance 
of the last sentence. Mr. Bosson is 
ordered to “desist preaching” and the 
people “advised” “not to hear him any 
longer’! Apparently the people were as 
unmindful of the commands of the “Asso- 
ciation” as their descendants nearly a 
hundred. years later were defiant of the 
decree of Consociation.. These people who 
later constituted Brooklyn were, as will 
be seen by the next document, suspected 
of being determined to act upon their own 
judgment and to resent any attempt that 
aimed to prevent them from being re- 
ligious in their own way. Mr. Bosson did 
not discontinue preaching to these people, 
and obviously the people did not refrain 
from listening to him. 

(To be concluded) 


THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 


To Take Field 


against Fundamentalists 


The first of several meetings of the 
Federation of Religious Liberals, sched- 
uled for various parts of the United States 
during the next six months, will be held 
at Abraham Lincoln Center, Chicago, Sun- 
day afternoon, October 28, at three o’clock. 
At this meeting the challenge of the 
fundamentalists will be met by the 
launching of a militant campaign in be- 
half of liberal religion. Speakers and sub- 
jects are as follows: Edward Scribner 
Ames, University of Chicago, “The Signifi- 
cance of the World’s Parliament of Reli- 
gions”; William H. Drummond, London, 
England, “The International Obligations 
of Religious Liberals”; Louis L. Mann, 
Chicago, “The Present-Day Challenge to 
Religious Liberals.’ The object of all 
these meetings will be to arouse liberal 
thought throughout the nation to the need 
of vigorous action. 


Father and Son Week 


For the sixth time Father and Son 
Week will be observed by Protestant 
churches. The time this year is November 
11 to 18. This will make the event center 
about Armistice Day. 


In Behalf of the World 


The eighth annual meeting of the 
American Council of the World Alliance 
for International Friendship among the 
Churches will be held in Philadelphia, 
November 13, 14, and 15. The Philadel- 
phia Church Federation has the arrange- 
ments in the city in charge, and will act 
as host of the occasion. The words of 
President Harding will head the program: 
“To remind the world, anew, that we are 
ready for our part in furthering peace 
and adding to stability in world affairs.” 
Speakers and delegates will come from all 
parts of the world. 


Nearly all of the 


twenty-seven councils of the World Alli- 
ance will be represented. Among men of 
prominence who will address the meeting 
are Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, Nathan Soder- 
blom, Rey. T. G. Brierley, Archbishop 
Panteleimon Athanassiades of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church, and Rey. Thomas Night- 
ingale, secretary of the National Free 
Church Council of Great Britain. 


A New World Cathedral 


While the work goes on toward comple- 
tion of the great National Cathedral of 
the Episcopal Church, Washington, D.C., 
services are held within the completed 
area. The most important occasion thus 
far was the consecration of the bishop of 
Washington, Dr. James E. Freeman. Al- 
though $4,000,000 has already been con- 
tributed, only the apse of the great edifice, 
which is located on Mount St. Alban, has 
been completed. On its unusual elevation 
it stands higher than the Washington 
Monument, and overlooks the entire city. 
Construction of the edifice is being pushed, 
and it is hoped it will be finished in five 
years. 

The National Cathedral, begun during 
the administration of President McKinley, 
is a fulfillment of the dream of President 
Washington, himself an earnest BHpisco- 
palian, of a church for national purposes. 
From the time when President McKinley 
attended the first open-air services at the 
Cathedral, all the Presidents, numbers of 
Cabinet officers, foreign diplomats, and 
many members of Congress haye been 
present on historic occasions at the Cathe- 
dral. The public ceremonials began with 
a service which followed the conclusion 
of the Spanish-American War, and con- 
tinued through meetings held in connec- 
tion with the Conference on the Limita- 
tion of Armaments. The completed 
building will be one of the largest and 
finest church structures on this continent. 
Surrounding the foundation and apse are 
the National Cathedral School for girls, 
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and a similar school for boys; a bishop’s 
house; a library, which will be one of the 
most complete religious libraries in Amer- 
ica, and an amphitheatre to accommodate 
25,000 persons. While the undertaking is 
being sponsored primarily by the Wash- 
ington diocese of the Episcopal Church, 
persons of various denominations are con- 
tinually sending in contributions. Re 
cently, out of twenty-eight donations com- 
ing in one day, two were from Unitarians, 
one from a Baptist, one from a member of 
the Dutch Reformed Church, two from 
Christian Scientists, one from a Jewish 
rabbi. Several persons belonging formally 
to no church also contributed. 

The object of the architects has been to 
reproduce on the best scale the Gothic 
style in the spirit of the old masters. ~ In 
general, its architecture embodies the 
finest traditions of the Gothic school as 
applied to the cathedrals of the Old World, 
yet the design as thought out by Dr. 
George Bodley of London and Henry 
Vaughan of Boston includes many original 
ideas. There will be three chapels# Beth- 
lehem of the Holy Nativity, a memorial to 
Bishop Satterlee, first head of the Wash- 
ington diocese, is the only one that is 
completed and in use. It will be a free 
church, with no rented seats. While the 
formal name is the Cathedral of Saints 
Peter and Paul, the name which is gen- 
erally given it is the Washington Cathedral, 
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Zangwill Dampens Hope 
of Zionists 


Discussion of the Jews in relation to 
Palestine continues to be given a promi- 
nent place in the public press. Speaking 
before the American Jewish Congress, 
Carnegie Hall, New York City, Sunday, 
October 14, Israel Zangwill, Jewish author, 
who has just returned to this country 
after a study of the feeling among Jews 
abroad, said that Jews must give up hope 
of establishing a political state in Pales- 
tine, for the hour of destiny has passed. 
“Politics is the realm of might,” he said, 
“but Zionism can only rely upon as much 
of England’s might as suits the policy of 
England, and since the Zionists are ready 
to accept any condition however humiliat- 
ing, however impractical, it is clear that 
only a minimum of might will be at the 
disposal of the Jewish national home, and 
that mainly in the British interest.” 

Supplementing this dismal note is an 
account from the American Israelite, of 
emigrations of young Jews from.Palestine, 
as follows: “The emigration of Jews from 
Palestine, and particularly of young peo- 
ple, has aroused sonie concern. These ap- 
plicants for visas from the American 
Consul are not all recent comers who 
have not made good, but include people 
who have been here from three to ten 
and more years. All plead, rather shame- 
facedly, the same excuse,—lack of means 
of a livelihood. Both on the part of the 
Government and the various Zionist in- 
stitutions, drastic economies have been 
earried out which have resulted in many 
dismissals and reduction of salaries. The 
Jewish teachers as well .as government 
officials cannot easily turn to fresh occu- 
pations, and they are faced with unem- 
ployment or emigration. In the adminis- 
trative and clerical services the situation 
is not likely to be eased for some time.” 
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Ministerial Personals 


Rey. R. W. Savage has accepted a call 
to Walpole, Mass. 

Rey. G. B. Spurr has taken charge of 
the First Parish in Brewster, Mass. 

Rey. G. L. Thompson has resigned at 
Whitman, Mass., and Rev. H. H. Coryell 
at Leicester, Mass. 

Rey. W. G. W. Wolfe has resigned at 
Bolton, Mass., to accept a call to the 
Universalist Church in Bethel, Me. ’ 


Appointments 


The speaking appointments of the Presi- 
dent of the Association, Dr. Eliot, in No- 
vember, include services at New York 
(the installation of Dr. Simons at All 
Souls Church); Mt. Vernon, N.Y. (the 
installation of Rev. John Sayles) ; Milton, 
Mass.; West Newton, Mass. (the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the church) ; and the 
Conference in Philadelphia of the World 
Alliance for Promoting International 
Good-will. 

The Secretary of the Association, Dr. 
Cornish, is making a series of visits to 
the churches in Ithaca, N.Y., Lancaster, 
Pa., Baltimore, Md., Lynchburg, Va., Knox- 
ville, Chattanooga, Nashville, and Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and Atlanta, Ga. 

The General Field Secretary, Mr. Hunt, 
has just completed a trip in the North, 
visiting the churches in Montreal, Ottawa, 
Toronto, and Hamilton, Canada; Niagara 
Falls, Buffalo, and Gouverneur, N.Y. 

Wield Secretary Patterson has been at- 
tending the meetings of the New England 
County and District Conferences and keep- 
ing appointments at Gloucester, Mass., 
and Manchester, Wilton, and Milford, N.H. 

Field Secretary Wetherell has visited 
the church in Salt Lake City, and the 
churches in Southern California.. He 
made the arrangements for the Central 
California Conference in the middle of 
October. His next appointments will be 
in the Northwest. 

Rey. Eimer S. Forbes supplied the pul- 
pit in the First Parish Church, Woburn, 
Mass., on October 21, so that the minister, 
Rey. Thomas H. Billings, might be free 
to accept the invitation of the Channing 
Federation of the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union to be the preacher at the 
fall meeting at Fairhaven, Mass. 


New Churches and Many Improvements 


New buildings completed, under con- 
struction, or projected, extensive repairs 
and rehabilitation, and such additions to 
equipment as memorial screens and new 
organs,—this in brief is the story of one 
important form of activity in thirty-five 
of our churches from which information 
available is herewith presented. - 

Toledo has dedicated a splendid new 
church and parish house, the ceremony 
on October 14 being attended by the Presi- 
dent of the Association, the president of 
The Alliance, two vice-presidents of the 
Laymen’s League, and the delegates to the 
annual meeting of the Michigan Con- 
ference. 

Washington, after considerable delays 
in the delivery of material, is now making 
steady progress in the building program. 
The South parish house will be ready for 
occupation next month, and by February 
it is expected that the long years of 
working and waiting will be crowned by 
the completion of the main church. 

Both the Toledo and Washington 
churehes are brick structures of the 
Georgian type of architecture, with spires, 
and with ample parish-house facilities. 
Distinctly similar in design are the plans 
approved by the society in Portland, Ore. 
Full advantage has been taken of a plot 
100 feet square, simple ceremonies were 
had when ground was broken, and con- 
struction is now under way. 

Recital of other new building projects 
may be postponed until the record of ac- 
tivity among our churches on the Pacific 
Coast is complete. Plans for a new 
church in Salem, Ore., have been made, 
but the high cost of building and certain 
needed adjustments are holding back the 
letting of contracts. Meanwhile Salem 
has acquired a new parsonage. In San 


Diego a considerable addition and read-. 


justment of buildings is about done. From 
Hollywood comes word that definite 
steps have been taken toward the selection 
of a site for a church. The society, only 
two years old, now holds services in the 
new Masonic Temple. With a building 
fund well started, the optimistic Holly- 
wood Unitarians look for material ac- 
complishment before the first of the year. 
Coming eastward to Salt Lake City, a 
very complete rehabilitation has been ac- 
complished during the summer. 

Back again to the subject of new 
buildings, the list shows Reading, Mass., 
making plans to worship early in the 
winter once more in a church. The 
corner-stone was laid six weeks ago. 
Hartford, Conn., has accepted plans for 
a new building, and it is reported that 
Lynchburg, Va., Unitarians are erecting 
a chapel. Plans have been made for new 
churches in Framingham and Pittsfield, 


Mass., Albany, N.Y., and Youngstown, 
Ohio, but, as in the case of Salem, Ore., 
and for the same reasons, actual con- 
struction is being delayed. 

Memphis is watching the erection of 
the first unit of its new church plant, 
the corner-stone of the community house 
having: been laid two weeks ago. A 
dozen officers of the Masonic Lodge in 
Memphis and the Grand Master of Ten- 
nessee took part in the ceremonies. Way 
down South, Florida Unitarians have in- 
stalled a new organ and additional eg 
house facilities in Orlando. 

In the Middle West, Kansas City has 
a new parish house ready for use. It will 
be dedicated next month. The equipment 
of the church in St. Paul has a splendid 
addition in the Ames Memorial Chapel, 
recently finished in the parish house. 

The altered church building of Christ 
Church, Dorchester, Mass., was occupied 
on October 14, and work on the new par- 
ish house is well advanced. Weston, 
Mass., is soon to begin construction on a 
parish house. Repairs and improvements 
are going forward at Amherst, Mass., and 
money has been raised for renovation of 
the churches in Castine, Me., and Frances- 
town, N.H. Quincy, Springfield, Wayland, 
and Brewster, Mass., have accomplished 
very complete rehabilitation during the 
summer, as have Manchester, N.H., and 
Rochester, N.Y. Plans are in preparation 
for the alteration and improvement of the 
Putnam chapel of the First Church in 
Roxbury. 

A memorial carved sereen of beautiful 
design has been placed in the First Church 
in Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

New parsonages have been acquired in 
Waterville, Me., and Attleboro and Ware, 
Mass. A dwelling to be used for parish- 
house purposes has been purchased by the 
society in Winchester, Mass. 


Christmas Play for Children 


There has just been issued by our Pub- 
lishing Department a Christmas play 
for children, “Here am I,” by Edith De 
Blois Laskey. Its theme is the awaken- 
ing of the desire to serve in the heart of 
a child in the Christmas season. It is 
suitable for presentation at the midweek 
party or Christmas tree. The characters 
are: three newsboys, three brownies, who 
are helpers of Santa Claus, one teacher 
and several children of the Sunday-school, 
Santa Claus, and the Soul of Christmas. 
Only two scenes are required,—a street 
scene, and the inside of the parish house 


‘where there is a lighted Christmas tree. 


This play, costing ten cents, 
distribution. 


is ready for 
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Department of Religious Education 


The book in the Beacon Course | for 
pupils twelve years of age, long awaited, 
is now ready for our schools. | It has 
seemed wise to change the Ole first 
chosen for it, “An Heroic Nation, to the 
one it now bears, “From Desert to 
Temple.” Mrs. Whitman has done an 
excellent piece of work in presenting ee 
development of the Hebrew people from 
the time when they were wandering tribes 
in the desert, seeking water and food, to 
the days when they were a settled nation 
with a temple for their worship. ‘There is 
a teachers’ edition, with teaching-helps 
inserted at the end of each chapter. 

Barlier books in the Course have put 
stress on the stories found in the books 
of the Bible which grew out of the legends 
and history chronicles of the Hebrew 
people. This one lays special stress on 
the work of the prophets and the great 
religious messages. The book uses the 
dramatic method to make certain inci- 
dents in the life of the people more real 
and vivid. These dramatic scenes are 
made a part of the pupils’ book and ought 
to induce a desire to present them when 
the class studies them. This book, it will 
be observed, completes the three-year 
series for pupils twelve, thirteen, and 
fourteen years of age which give a sur- 
vey of the entire Bible. i 

The work of the Department in the 
early autumn consists largely of giving 
interviews and writing letters to repre- 
sentatives of our schools who need as- 
sistance in opening the new school year. 
The three secretaries have been excep- 
tionally busy with ‘this work, added to 
their usual activities. 

In the New York office, the work under 
Mr. Edwin Fairley’s guidance is proceed- 
ing vigorously. A letter of greeting to 
our schools and churches was sent out 
by Mr. Fairley, reporting news concerning 
institutes and books issued, and giving 
general counsel about the supply of teach- 
ers and the conduct of worship. Mr 
Fairley has visited the church in Lan- 
easter, Pa., speaking to a good evening 
audience and holding an hour’s confer- 
ence afterward. He reports that church 
as doing good work. He has also re- 
ceived satisfactory reports from many of 
the churches and schools in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of New York City, and 
returns from more distant fields in re- 
sponse to the letter sent out. 


Activity in New York 


A new venture is undertaken this 
autumn in the West Side Unitarian 
Church of New York City. Our Depart- 
ment of Religious Education is co-operat- 
ing with Teachers College in the conduct 
of this school. In its course of study and 
general management it is under the direc- 
tion of Dr. George A. Coe. He will fur- 
nish teachers for the school from his 
graduate students at Teachers College, 
and a director of religious education is 
soon to be secured from the same gradu- 
ate group. In this school, under this 
guidance, the most advanced and care- 
fully developed methods in religious edu- 
cation are to be pursued. It may well 
make a model school whose methods all 


the schools in our fellowship would do 
well to study. 

The church school, which is under the 
direction of Miss Mary Lawrance and 
held its sessions last year in Jamaica, 
L.I., N.Y., is this year transferred to 
Hollis, which, like Jamaica, is a suburb 
of Brooklyn, and the school is now rap- 
idly growing in numbers and activities. 
This venture will be watched with espe- 
cial interest, as it is one of the experi- 
ments of this Department in co-operation 
with the Department of Church Hxten- 
sion which seeks to demonstrate the fact 
that a Unitarian church with its various 
activities may well develop from -the 
establishment of a church school for the 
religious instruction of the children of the 
neighborhood. 

An institute of religious education under 
Mr. Fairley’s direction will be held in 
Buffalo, October 26 to 28. Dr. Soares of 
Chicago, Dr. Doan of Rochester, and other 
eminent instructors will lecture at the 
institute. 


The Department Secretaries 


During the autumn months, the secre- 
tary of the Department, Dr. William I. 
Lawrance, is giving his chief attention to 
the conduct of local institutes. The first 
of these was held in Taunton on Saturday, 
October 6, another in Pepperell, October 
13, the Middlesex institute in Watertown 
the 19th and 20th, and one in Athol the 
27th. Dr. Lawrance has been assisted in 
these institutes by Prof. Erwin L. Shaver, 
Mrs. Clifford B. Hastings, Miss Annie EH. 
Pousland, Mrs. Algernon 8. Smith, now 
field worker in religious education in 
New England, and Rev. H. W. Whippen. 
He has spoken during the month before 
the Emerson Guild of the Second Church, 
Boston, the Connecticut Valley Confer- 
ence and Association of Ministers, the 
Waltham Alliance, and has preached at 
Athol. During October he has given two 
of a course of four lectures at Tuckerman 


‘School on the Hebrew prophets. 


The associate secretary, Dr. Florence 
Buck, is giving her time as largely as 
possible to editorial activities. She is 
working as special editor of the hymn- 
book which is under preparation by a 
committee from the Laymen’s League and 
this Department working jointly. As soon 
as the hymn-book work is finished, her at- 
tention will be given to the second kinder- 
garten book in the Beacon Course, which 
can then very speedily be made ready for 
publication. Miss Buck assisted Dr. Law- 
rance in the institute held in Watertown, 
teaching a primary-grade class by the 
use of the dramatic method of teaching 
the Bible. She has preached and spoken 
to the Sunday-schools in Uxbridge and in 
Mendon, visited the excellent church 
school at Needham, and given an ad- 
dress to parents and teachers at Concord, 
Mass., and to the young people from the 
various churches at Hudson at the in- 
vitation of the Hudson Young People’s 
Religious Union. 


Sunday School Society Meets 


The autumn meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society was held at Man- 
chester, N.H., on October 25, in connec- 
tion with the annual meeting of the New 
Hampshire Unitarian Association. 
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Getting Ready for Christmas 


With Children’s Book Week from No- 
vember 12 to November 17 and Christmas 
less than two months away, we are even © 
now receiving increased orders from the 
members of our fellowship and also from 
the public at large for our general publi- 
cations which haye come to be recognized 
as Books of Permanent Worth, instead of 
merely temporary divertissement. 

Of our books for children, undoubtedly 
“The House on the Hdge of Things,’ a 
fascinating fairy-tale by the well-known 
author Ethel Cook Bliot, with the line 
and color drawings by Frances Eliot Fre- 
mont-Smith, will be our outstanding 
leader, but will be closely followed by 
“The Story of Rico” and “Brick and Sally,” 
both by Johanna Spyri, the author of 
“Heidi.” For the littlest tots, “The Little 
Red Wonder Book,” by Lewis G. Wilson, 
with its entertaining pictures and jolly 
thumb-nail sketches, is still very popular, 
and ‘The Little Child at the Breakfast- 
Table,” by William C. Gannett, is used in 
many homes as a means of inculeating a 
quiet reverence and worship of the divine 
ideal into the lives of growing children. 

For the boys and girls of early adoles- 
cence there are “At Christmas Time,” by 
Charles W. Wendte, and “The True Ameri- 
can Types’—a series by such authors as 
Charles W. Eliot, Robert Collyer, John W. 
Chadwick, and F. Hopkinson Smith, set- 
ting forth sketches of sterling American 
manhood which travels along the bypaths 
of life rather than in the highways of 
fame. And for young people, the books of 
David Starr Jordan. 

Such publications as “Letters to His 
Holiness,” and “The Priest,” both by Dr. 
Sullivan, and “A Far Journey” and “The 
Syrian Christ,’ by Dr. Rihbany, will be 
sure to be in large demand, particularly 
at this season. However, we expect that 
many will purchase either for gifts or 
for personal use “Unitarianism in Amer- 
ica,” by. George Willis Cooke, and 
“Thomas Starr King,” the Unitarian 
preacher who saved California to the 
Union. ‘Myth, Magic and Morals,” “The 
Winning of Religious Liberty,” and “The 
Message of Man” will be in demand for 
gifts. For the sick and shut-ins, “One 
Hundred One-Minute Sermons” will prove 
a blessing and an inspiration. 

It is interesting to see how some books 
have waves of popularity and inactivity, 
others have a slow start and an increas- 
ing demand, still others, as most popular 
works, have a big demand at? first and 
then fade into obscurity. The real worth 
of a book appears, however, when year 
in and year out over an extended period 
there is a steady and consistent demand. 
Of our publications, this is particularly 
true of the “Soul of the Bible,” by Ulys- 
ses G. B. Pierce, and “The Origin and 
Character_of the Bible,” by Jabez T. 
Sunderland. Dr. Sunderland has issued 
a new book, “Because Men are not 
Stones,” setting forth in his usual style 
convincing proof of the existence of an 
omniscient, loving God. To those who need 
reassurance, this book will prove of ines- 
timable help. a 

We are glad and anxious to send our 
catalogs or special announcements to 
every reader of THE RecisterR and also 
will send any of our books out on approval. 
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The Alliance 
of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women 
Room 10, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Oscar C. Gatiacuer, President 
Miss Louise Brown, Treasurer 
Mrs. Caronine S. Atuerton, Secretary 
Miss Euisaneru B. Toacuer, Asst. Secretary 


First Boston Meeting 
of the Executive Board 


The 352d meeting of the Executive 
Board was held in Boston, Mass., Octo- 
ber 5, one week earlier than the regular 
date, in order to avoid the holiday, Octo- 
ber 12. 

In the absence of the president, who 
was attending state conferences and Alli- 
ance meetings in the Middle West, Miss 
Effie E. Whitman, New England vice- 
president, was in the chair. Mrs. Charles 
BH. St. John led the devotional service. 

It was a great privilege to have present 
two visitors from England, Mrs. William 
H. Drummond and Mrs. Vivian T. Pome- 
roy. Mrs. Drummond brought word of 
the British League, and spoke of the visit 
to England last spring of Mrs. Norbert F. 
Capek, and of the splendid progress of the 
work carried on in Prague by Dr. and 
Mrs. Capek. Mrs. Drummond was charged 
with greetings to the British League and 
to the women of liberal religious belief 
she may meet in the trip she is about 
to make around the world. Mrs. Pomeroy 
expressed her keen interest in the way 
the women of America are carrying on 
their organizations. 

Mrs. Clarabel R. Faulk has been made a 
life member by The Alliance at Dover, 
“Mass. Mrs. Faulk, who has been a Massa- 
chusetts director as well as a devoted 
branch officer, is going to California to 
live. 

The name of ‘Mrs. Granville Pierce has 
been placed in memoriam by Grace Chapel 
Alliance of Green Harbor, Mass. 

It was voted to renew the Appeal for 
Sunday School Worker in co-operation 
with the Religious Education Department 
of the American Unitarian Association. 
It is a great satisfaction to be able to 
announce that Mrs. Algernon 8. Smith of 
Charleston, S.C., will again serve as field 
worker and réspond to calls from several 
chureh schools. 

Miss Evelyn Sears reported the new 
plans of the Student Federation of Re- 
ligious Liberals with Mr. Alfred W. Ho- 
bart already at work as field secretary. 
Mrs. Gallagher at New Haven pledged the 
hearty co-operation of The Alliance, with 
the hope that branches and individuals 
would contribute $1,000 toward the $5,000 
needed this year by the Student Federa- 
tion. The larger part of this was prom- 
ised at once. Will those who made 
pledges at New Haven, and any others 
who can respond to this call, send 
promptly to Miss Evelyn Sears, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass.? 

To the committee on Southern work 
were added Mrs. Charles T. Shewell of 
St. Louis, Mo., Miss Harriet R. Spalding 


of Los Angeles, Calif., and Mrs. A. D. 
Warner of Wilmington, Del. 

The social service committee called at- 
tention to the formation at New Haven 
of a Social Service Council of Unitarian 
Agencies. Membership at $1 a year is 
open to individuals, representatives of 
branch committees, or a social service 
committee may join as a body. The re- 
port of the twilight services held under 
the auspices of the social service com- 
mittee of the Alliance at Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, Mass., Sunday evenings 
in July and August was most grati- 
fying. The attendance increased from 150 
to 400, and regret was expressed that the 
services were not to continue longer. 
“They sang as though they enjoyed it, 
listened intently to the few minutes’ talk, 
and repeated the Lord’s Prayer with 
fervor. It was decidedly their service.” 

The resignation of Mrs. Kenneth C. 
Kerr, Youngstown, Ohio, was accepted 
with regret. Rhode Island, having now 
500 members, is entitled to a second 
director. Mrs. William Stevens of New- 
port was elected. 

It was voted to send a letter of 
friendly sympathy and good-will to the 
Alliance branch in Berkeley, Calif., where 
heavy losses from fire have been sustained. 

A letter of loving greeting was voted 
to Mrs. Clara B. Beatley in her con- 
tinued illness. _ 

Miss Mary F. Gill is taking her mes- 
sage about Friendly Links and the work 
of a Junior Alliance to Pittsfield, Mass.; 
Barneveld, Schenectady, Syracuse, Roches- 
ter, Buffalo, Hamburg, Dunkirk, James- 
town, Niagara Falls, N.Y.; Meadville, 
Pittsburgh, Erie, Pa.; Cleveland, Mari- 
etta, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Mrs. Louis P. Nash for the program 
committee called attention to the printed 
list of books for reading or study in the 
new Manual and stressed what is now the 
good custom of several branches to have 
some reading in connection with sewing 
meetings. Atlanta, Ga., calls it “a help- 
ful half-hour.” Branch programs will be 
welcome at Headquarters. 

The next meeting will occur November 
9 when reports are due from the Rocky 
Mountain section and six Massachusetts 
directors. “ 


Alliance Branches, Help 
Your Young People 


The Second Mile of the Unitarian Cam- 
paigh by and with Young People has 
begun. The first step on the way is 
toward the great objective “Our Faith.” 
During the first three months, October, 
November, and December, a concentrated 
effort is being made to answer the ques- 
tion, “What does my liberal religion mean 
to me?” and to pass it on to others. We 
are all in it together because it is our 
faith and our campaign. We are all con- 
cerned in this quest for an understanding 
and application of our great liberal in- 
heritance. The young people are giving 
over their meetings to the study and dis- 
eussion of Our Faith. How can the local 
Alliance branches share in it for them- 
selves, and how can they help the local 
young people’s societies in any better way 
than to arrange a meeting for the joint 
discussion of “What does my church 
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mean to me, and what do I want it to 
mean to the young people?” Follow this 
by supplying to the young people questions 
for study and discussion especially on the 
subject “Our Faith” which may come to 
the Post-Office Mission chairman. Make 
the subject a vital one in the homes. Alli- 
ance members who are mothers and older 
relatives should talk over at home with 
the young people the subjects that they 
have been considering, making the whole 
matter as it should be=—the concern of 
every one in the family,—and letting the 
young people see that Our Faith is not a 
matter to be talked about at a meeting 
and dropped, but is a part of every-day 
life at home. 


Problems of the Committee 
on Southern Work 


For more than twenty years Unitarians 
have maintained religious and educational 
work in North Carolina,—at Shelter Neck, 
where Miss Ellen Crehore began in 1902, 
and at Swansboro, sixty miles away, 
where Miss Lucy Fessenden started the 
Emmerton School in 1905. 

In 1911 the Carolina Industrial School 
Corporation was founded, with a board of 
trustees composed of Northern individuals 
sufficiently interested in the educational 
work to become independently responsible 
for the raising of sufficient funds to 
maintain the two schools. Mrs. Abby A. 
Peterson became superintendent of both 
schools, and made her home at Shelter 
Neck from 1905 to 1919, ministering to 
the needs of the people through the three 
avenues of religious, educational, and 
social service, so endearing herself to the 
community that at the time of her death 
she was known as the “Patron Saint” of 
the two schools. Last year the Alliance 
of Unitarian Women became sole sponsor 
for the entire missionary work in North 
Carolina, and now in 1923 the committee 
on Southern work finds itself confronted 
with the problem of making necessary re- 
pairs and of providing a more abundant 
and safer water-supply for both settle- 
ments. 

Mrs. Jeanette B. Damon is superin- 
tendent of the Carolina Industrial School 
at Shelter Neck. There are four teachers, 
one of whom is a native senior-student 
teacher. The school is graded to the 
standard of the North Carolina public 
schools, and for two years has had gradua- 
tion exercises. Rev. Margaret B. Barnard 
is superintendent of the Emmerton School 
at Swansboro and also minister of that 
Unitarian chureh, and visits Bear Creek 
and White Oak preaching-stations once a 
month. There are three teachers here for 
the fifty-three pupils just enrolled, most 
of whom are young children. 

An unusually heavy rainstorm during 
vacation washed away the support of one 
corner of Salem Cottage, the home of 
Miss Barnard and her teachers. The sand 
washed into the well that supplied the 
house with water and made it necessary 
to bring water for all uses some distance 
from the well built less than a year ago 
through the generosity of the New York 
League. 

The picture that greeted Mrs. Damon 
at Shelter Neck upon her arrival late in © 
September was lack of water from 
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drought. . The well upon which Kimball 
House formerly depended had gone dry. 
She began at once drawing upon the barn 
well to supply water for drinking and for 
general use. The committee on Southern 
work considers it imperative to provide 
an adequate supply of safe water for both 
schools and has called upon the State 
Board of Health of North Carolina for 
advice. The committee must eall upon 
the branches of The Alliance, and inter- 
ested friends, to supply the funds for pay- 
ment of the bills. Do not be afraid to give 
too large an amount! It will be used to 
advantage, and the result of your gener- 
osity will be reported. We must teach 
sanitation by demonstration in the care 
we take of our workers in the field, and 
their charges. : 

A pamphlet entitled “Unitarian Work in 
North Carolina” may be procured by writ- 
ing to Room 10, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. From the same source may be 
secured the loan of Mrs. Bracken’s letter 
to “Alliance Friends,’ which gives the 
reader an insight into the lives of the 
pupils of the Carolina Industrial School, 
descendants of English, Scotch-Irish, and 
Huguenot ancestors. 

It is a matter of interest to note that 
the Alliance branches at Shelter Neck and 
Swansboro are named for beloved teachers 
of the schools, and to perpetuate the work 
of these pioneers in the field; and to 
broaden the work to which Mrs. Peter- 
son consecrated the last years of her life 
is our present-day memorial to their 
heroic beginnings. 


The New York Exhibit 


An innovation in publicity methods was 
inaugurated at the exhibit of women’s 
activities held in Hotel Commodore, New 
York City, September 23-29. It was under 
the supervision of the New York League 
of Unitarian Women, of which Mrs. Alfred 
B. Robinson is president, and was the re- 
sult of a suggestion made by Rey. Julia 
N. Budlong that the women of the liberal 
churches should make known among 
women’s activities the work The Alli- 
ance is doing. Assistance in caring for 
the booth was furnished by committees 
from various churches, including All 
Souls, Church of the Saviour, Community, 
West Side, First and Fourth Unitarian. 
The ballroom of the Hotel Commodore had 
been partitioned into booths of varying 
sizes, two hundred and twelve exhibitors 
taking part. Only a small space had been 
reserved by the New York League, as the 
question in many minds had been, “What 
have we to exhibit?’ Aids to the re 
ligious life are such intangible things, 
there had been some doubt as to the pos- 
sibility of making a satisfactory display. 
But when the material began to arrive, 
the question was no longer, “What can 
we show?” but, “Where can we find room 
for it?” The background was occupied by 
pictures of the twenty-two Unitarians in 
the Hall of Fame, by photographs of vari- 
ous conferences, and by a group of Uni- 
tarian women preachers surrounding the 
first woman ordained to the ministry in 
the United States, Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Books by Unitarian authors occupied a 
prominent place, and special interest was 
shown in those describing Sarah Flower 
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Adams and Julia Ward Howe, authors 
of the two well-known hymns, “Nearer, my 
God, to Thee” and “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic.” 

The objects of the exhibit being those 
set forth in the articles of incorporation 
of The Alliance—“quickening religious life 

. and collecting and disseminating in- 
formation regarding all matters of inter- 
est to the denomination,” special attention 
was given to printed matter as leaflets, 
songs, and Wayside Pulpit. A notable fea- 
ture was the collection on church architec- 
ture. Approximately 3.000 leaflets were 
distributed to those who showed an inter- 
est in learning “Who are these Unita- 
rians?’ or in knowing more of our funda- 
mentals of faith. Many strangers in New 
York City, especially students just come 
for the college year, stopped to learn the 
location of the liberal church nearest their 
lodging; others left addresses of friends 
who would appreciate being placed on the 
mailing-list. Callers at the booth regis- 
tered from Miami to Toronto and from 
Tinland to Japan. No effort was made to 
ferce literature on the unwilling, but many 
were the words of appreciation received 
from those who said they had wanted 
authentic information on the history and 
beliefs of liberal religion. One man 
summed it up for many when, after filling 
his pocket with leaflets, he remarked: “I 
am going home for an evening of reading. 
Tama ” (naming a powerful ortho- 
dox denomination), “and you know we 
have to get our information outside the 
church.” * 

Karly in the week those in charge of 
the booth became enthusiastic over the 
reception given by the public to this at- 
tempt to clear up many misunderstandings 
concerning liberal thought. So far as 
could be learned, it was the only exhibit 
devoted to the promotion of spiritual life. 
As such it was unique and proved success- 
ful beyond anticipation. That others as 
well as the workers felt this, was shown 
by the remark from a neighboring booth 
the closing night: “It seems to me no one 
got so much out of this exhibit as you 
Unitarian women.” 

The experiment is well worth repeating 
on a larger scale. 


Call for the Monday Conference 


This conference means to emphasize 
both the aims and the methods of The 
Alliance. The chief aim to quicken the 
religious life of the women of our denomi- 
nation should be constantly kept in mind, 
and the methods of expressing this aim, 
not allowing it to be merely a sentiment, 
is told in the second Great Commandment, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
Only with this great vision and with this 
high purpose will the branches fulfill their 
mission. 

The Monday Conference of Alliance 
branches will be held in Channing Hall, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Monday, Novem- 
ber 5, at 10.30 am. At this first meeting 
the duties of branch presidents will be 
presented in their spiritual relation by 
Mrs. Oscar C. Gallagher, president; in 
their local relation by Mrs. J. O. Welling- 
ton, Belmont; in their national relation 
by Miss Stella P. Beard of the Second 
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Church, Boston, Mass.. Mrs. W. C. 
Vaughan will preside and lead the discus- 
sion. Come prepared with questions! 


Letters of Thanks 


The Women’s Alliance and trustees of 
the Unitarian church of Vancouver, B.C., 
desire to express “their deepest thanks” 
for the response to their appeal in Word 
and Work. Pews have been installed. and 
alterations made such as to change “the 
bareness of the building which gave the 
impression of a hall” into a spot where 
“one now feels he is in a church.” 


Because the response to the appeal for 
Bugene, Ore. was so widespread, the 
women of that Alliance branch wish to 


express their sincere appreciation to the ~ 


generous donors through the columns of 
Word and Work. They say that “this 
wonderful expression of their interest has 
made it possible to meet the financial 
problems we faced a year ago,” and that 
they now have in Hugene “a small but 
quite complete church, admirably located, 
and growing steadily in influence as’ a 
college-center church.” The Manse has 
been adequately furnished, the kitchen 
and club-room of the church completely 
finished, and the exterior of the whole 
plant properly arranged. 


Thanks to the generous response to the 
appeal presented by Miss Lowell, a young 
woman of Humboldt, Ia., was present at 
the Isles of Shoals meetings last July. 
The minister, Rey. Agnes C. Larson, ex- 
presses sincere gratitude to all who con- 
tributed, and feels confident of great re- 
sults due to the inspiration and enthusi- 
asm brought back to Humboldt. 


Notices 
The Alliance of Montague, Mass., has 
an interesting autographed quilt which is 
held for presentation to the oldest active 


member of any of our New England Al-- 


liances. Miss Prentiss of Northampton, 
Mass., kept it until her death, soon after 
her hundredth birthday. It has now been 
presented to Mrs. Amanda Horton of Can- 
ton, Mass. She is ninety-six years old 
next November and still able to attend 
occasional meetings. 


Send money for the fund to give a Hun- 
garian girl a second year at. Channing 
House School, London, to Mrs. C. E. St. 
John, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Send promptly ; the money is needed now. 


‘The Post-Office Mission workers have 
changed the day of their regular meeting 
from the third Friday to the fourth Fri- 
day of each month, beginning in Novem- 
ber. These meetings are held at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, at 11 o’clock, and 
all who are interested are cordially in- 
vited to attend. f 

Appeals stand as follows: 


Green’, FEATD OI 5. eccyatetey clessvere tee elena eee $400 
Meadville Students........¢).cccceeeee 250 
Pacific School Students), ...;.. iste e seu! . 250 
Puckerman ‘School... .... 03.505 i, 9, siagotu ene 
Committee on Recruiting the Ministry... 200 
Work: im," Btalyc’s:cucccust: ¢ beet ee eee 500 
Sunday School Worker......... RES 400 
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American Nights’ Entertainment . 


Those who read last year Grant Overton’s unique and entertaining 
book about books, When Winter Comes to Main Street, will rejoice to know 


* of the publication of a new book by the same author along the same lines. 


Under the joint auspices of four large publishing-houses this gifted critic 
talks to us about the books that the American people are reading this 
season of 1923-24. The book is sold for fifty cents, far below manufactur- 
ing cost, because it is frankly advertising from the publisher’s point of 


view. From the reader’s point of view, however, it is something else. 


It 


is information and entertainment combined, bibliographical data and bio- 
graphical notes, reviews of books and insights into souls, notes personal 


and impersonal, from here, there, and everywhere. 
Grant Overton talk to you about them. 


If you love books, let 
GS de 


Our Ocean of Air 


ELIOT C. FRENCH 


The public is sadly ignorant of the 
weather in all its phases—from its nomen- 
clature to its controls and behavior. How 
many times do writers of popular ac- 
counts of weather phenomena commit such 
meteorological sins as to speak of the 
tornado as a “cyclone,” and. how sur- 
prised these same writers would be if 
they knew that we experience a cyclone 
with each rain or snow storm! 

In World Weather* Mr. Clayton tells in 
detail about the workings of the elements 
in our “ocean of air.” He is well quali- 
fied by a lifetime of experience in meteor- 
ological work and researches in two hemi- 
spheres, and his readers are offered a 
work unique in its field. 

Terrestrial weather is a thing too vast 
to be treated on less than a world-wide 
scale. Variations of controls in one part 
of the world affect the daily and sea- 
sonal weather at far distant places, and 
we must know weather as a whole in 
order to understand its. intricate inter- 
linking with human affairs. It has been 
shown, for instance, that an increase or 
decrease in the northward limit of migra- 
tion of icebergs in southern hemisphere 
oceans has a direct effect on the rainfall 
of Great Britain, thousands of miles away ! 

Sixteen plates of cloud and solar photo- 
graphs, and 265 illustrations and dia- 
grams explain and amplify the text. 
World Weather offers something different 
in meteorology, and it is well worth read- 
ing by those who would be posted on the 
most recent progress in the sciences. 

A chapter on forecasting will be of 
especial interest to those of us who. like 
to do one better than the official fore- 
caster! . 


Mr. Hiutchinson’s Short Stories 


Tan EicHTH WoNnDmR AND OTHER STORINS. 


By A. 8, M. Hutchinson. Boston: Little, Brown — 


€ Co. $2.00. 


Mr. Hutchinson has that elusive some- 
thing called “style.” He has something 
more—rare delicacy in the treatment of 


*Wor~pD Wratupr. By Henry Helm Clayton. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $4.00. 


his themes, a sensibility unequaled save 
by Barrie im his best moments, and a sim- 


plicity that deceives the reader because 


it is the simplicity of consummate art. 
He can be brutal when the theme de- 
mands brutality. He is brutal in one of 
these tales, “Some Talk of Alexander,” 
the tale of the awakening of a man who 
had never faced an issue in his life, but 
who faced the final issue. “There Still 
are Fairies” deals with the theme—hack- 
neyed in less skilled hands—of the little 
girl who by her artlessness melts the ice 
around the heart of her curmudgeon of 
an old uncle. It is, however, different. 
The reader is surprised to find at one 
point that his eyes are filled with tears. 
“The Highth Wonder,” for which the book 
is named, is a story of love idealized and 
made beautiful. It is a far cry from the 
bitterness and disillusion of Mark Sabre 
in If Winter Comes to this tale of love 
glorified. w. Ss. 8. 


Mullein Hill and Helicon 


Ture Magica CHance. By Datlas 
Lore Sharp. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.75, 

This is a book on roads of escape in 
Professor Sharp’s best manner. Escape 
from the decorous and conventional, 
the dull and dreary round of things, 
not by starting off for the ends of the 
earth on the wings of the morning, but 
by the quicker and no less effective 
method of discovering that Mullein Hill 
is as good as Helicon, and Paris, as 
Thoreau would have said, no better 
than a stepping-stone to Concord. With 
his customary whimsical humor and 
independence of thought, the author 
has revealed “the magical chance” that 
life offers everywhere to every one. 
There are many things of delight for 
the reader in this book, but the book 
would have justified itself if it con- 
tained nothing more than that unforget- 
able picture of Burroughs, in his last 
days, at Woodchuck Lodge, skinning a 
“Roxbury Lamb,” and discoursing of 
poetry and other things while the fleas 
from the woodchuck “quit their sinking 
craft, and boarded the sweeping beard 
of the poet.” cen, Je 
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Though the Saints Frown 


Tun DANCER IN THE SHRINE. 
Benjamin Hall. 
Company. 

This is real poetry, though the word be 
indefinable, and the evidence elude our 
rationalistic ways of proof. The poem 
from which the slender volume takes its 
fitle suggests that the joy of life is wor- 
ship acceptable to the Author of life, 
though the images of saints frown on 
“the dancer in the shrine.’ But then, 
the images are dead and the dancer is 
living, and life is forever renewing the 
joy of living. Another poem in this vol- 
ume says: 


By Amanda 
New York: George H. Doran 


Some musing morning as I sing 
Perhaps I'll catch God listening. 
He'll tell His angels to be still; 
He'll say to them in tones discreet 
That there is singing in the street, 

“T know not if the beggar sells 
Shoestrings, thread, or asphodels, 

Or toy balloons, or what the choice,— 
But heaven itself is in his voice’— 


I'll snap my fingers at the earth, 

And find out what my song is worth! 
Would that all writers of verse would 
seek the judgment of the Author of the 
poetry of this wondrous world! 4H. H.s. 


In the Days of the Mahdi 


In DnrserRtT AND WILDERNESS, By Henryk 
Sicnkiewicz. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 

This is an exciting and fascinating and 
instructive book for boys and girls of 
twelve and over, written by the great 
Polish novelist who received the Nobel 
prize for literature in 1905. It is the 
story of a fourteen-year-old Polish boy, 
Stas, and an eight-year-old English girl, 
Nell, in the African deserts and jungles 
at the time of the Mahdist uprising. The 
children are carried off to the Prophet 
by kidnappers, but refuse to become Mo- 
hammedan. They finally escape from their 
captors and pass through many thrilling 
adventures with wild beasts and wild men. 
There are instructive pictures of the flora 
and fauna of Africa. The plot of the 
story is highly imaginative, but it is just 
the kind of tale that the imaginative boy 
will like to read and own. 


“Wayward Notions” 


RUBBLE AND Rosn-LEAvES. By F. W. Bore- 
ham. New York: The Abingdon Press. $1.75. 

Another Boreham book is. always a lit- 
erary event. This is the fourteenth that 
has come from his fertile pen and the 
expansive genius of his mind, and it keeps 
to the same high level of literary excel- 
lence and thought-provoking interest. Mr. 
Boreham ¢alls the contents of this volume 
neither essays nor sermons, but “wayward 
notions that have in the course of my - 
wanderings occurred to me.” That per- 
haps is a fair description of all his writ- 
ing, but yet does not indicate the high 
value of his literary output. For he has 
a way of taking the rubble of life and 
turning it into rose-leaves with a fra- 
grance and beauty all their own. He 
writes, as in this volume, of old envelopes 
or odd photographs or piecrust, and then 
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in a few pages resolves his material into 
something unusual and illuminating. And 
what is more commonplace than a front- 
door bell? But a whole world of sug- 
- gestive ideas opens up to his mind as he 
sits in his arm-chair and thinks his 
thoughts and sees his visions. Mr. Bore- 
ham is an undoubted genius, with a kindli- 
ness, a penetrating fancy, and a high 
idealism that the world of to-day greatly* 
needs. F. RB. 8, 


Ghastly and Ingenious 

Spooky Hontow. A Firmine Stonp Story. 
By Carolyn Wells. Philadelphia; J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. $2.00. 

Of Carolyn Wells’s detective stories 
we have read better ones, and we have 
read worse. In the working out of its 
plot her latest venture is closely akin to 
those mystery plays which at present oc- 
cupy a place so prominent upon the con- 
temporary stage. Spooky Hollow in no 
way deviates from the path already trod- 
den smooth by Gaboriau and Anna Katha- 
rine Green. It is ghastly enough to 
satisfy the reader fond of supping full on 
horrors. Its plot is ingenious and exceed- 
ingly well worked out. Your critic takes 
eredit for having chosen the real mur- 
derer from the first. A. BR. H. 


A Prologue to the Deluge 

An OvtrLAw’s Drary. By Cecile Tormay. 
New York: Robert M. McBride & Co. 

An Austrian lady’s diary, which may 
or may not be partly rewritten, covering 
the period from the accession of Count 
Karolyi to power, in October, 1918, to the 
arrival of Bela Kun, in the following 
March. It graphically depicts many of 
the eyents of that time, and shows us the 
inside mind of a woman whose sympathies 
were aristocratic, and who felt that every- 
thing that gave meaning to life was being 
undermined or destroyed in the new cur- 
rents of the time. The writer is inclined 
to be an actor as well as a diarist, and 
was engaged in counter-revolutionary plot- 
tings during the Karolyi prologue to the 
deluge. 8. 5. RB. 


Labrador and its Fisherfolk 

NortTHERN N®IGHBORS. By Wilfred T. Gren- 
fell. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 

This book is a vehicle, according to Dr. 
Grenfell, to meet the needs of certain 
friends of Labrador and its fisherfolk, 
who wished to find certain stories written 
and published some years ago in a book 
called Off the Rocks, now out of print. 
Nine of the stories here are reprinted 
from that former book; but to them are 
added other nine—new tales that seemed 
worth the telling. They are mostly stories 
of the fishermen of this coast, told with 
vividness and humor and understanding. 
The story of “The Copper Store’ as the 
co-operative store started by Dr. Grenfell 
was called, the story of Paddy who made 
moonshine out of molasses, and of Peter 
Wright, the mail-carrier, who never missed 
a mail, though he had to go miles with 
a single letter, are among these tales 
the Doctor tells. Only indirectly does the 
author figure at all, but one feels that 
these men and women are walking in his 
healing shadow. © B J. 
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THE AUTHOR OF DOCTOR NYE 


North Ostable Folk 


Doctor Nyp. By Joseph O. Lincoln. 
York: D. Appleton & Oo. $2.00. 

Here is another one of those books 
which have caused land values on Cape 
Cod to soar,- and one of the best of 
them all. Doctor Nye is the story of a 
skillful surgeon who has taken upon his 
shoulders the crime of his wife and served 
five years in jail. After he comes out of 
prison he spends a time with the army 
overseas, winning unusual distinction, and 
then returns to his old town to re-estab- 
lish himself there, and to rebuild his prac- 
tice. It is easy to see the possibilities 
that such a situation presents to one who 
has Mr. Lincoln’s gifts of humor and 
discernment. He has created in the hero 
of this book a most winning personality, 
who enlists from the beginning our sym- 
pathy, and he has surrounded him with 
those picturesque characters of Lincoln’s 
Cape Cod already familiar to readers of 
previous books. A clean, fine, wholesome 
book. 


Under the Stress of War 


A Son AT THE Front. By Hdith Wharton. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

If Mrs. Wharton’s writing only had in 
it a little more warmth! If her fiction 
had only a little less of the nature of 
light without heat! Given more faith in 
human nature, an added measure of the 
milk of human kindness and sympathy, 
her novels would come near to reach- 
ing the highest levels of contemporary 
literary art. As it is, lacking the touch 
of warm humanity, they fall short of 
perfection. They have much to commend 
them. Their author writes faultless Eng- 
lish. She has the sureness of touch 
given only to the true artist. Her plots 
are constructed consistently, with a keen 
sense of the value of climax. Her gift 
of graphic characterization is perhaps her 
most prolific source of power. Her people 
talk and think and act like human beings. 

Her latest novel, like all her others, 
moves one to admiration so far as its 
technique is concerned. A vivid picture 
of Paris during the Great War, it is finer 
work than The Glimpses of the Moon or 
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Summer, though it is less successful than 
either The Age of Innocence, Ethan Frome, 
or The House of Mirth. Written in Mrs. 
Wharton’s characteristically tight style, 
it is less a story than a picture of war- 
time psychology, being. the mental and 
spiritual reactions to the crisis of one 
man. He is an American painter living 
in Paris. He, like his only son, is French 
born; and the younger man, by reason of 
his birth technically a French subject, is 
sucked into the maelstrom of the struggle. 
Eventually transferred from the compara- 
tive safety of a staff position into the 
thick of the fighting, he is wounded, in- 
valided home, and, returning to the 
trenches, is ultimately killed. This son 
is seen almost wholly through the eyes 
of his father. It is with the father’s 
hopes and fears, his exaltation and de- 
spair, that the story concerns itself first 
and last. Compton is the real hero. A 
man far from attractive, but very human, 
his portrait is drawn with skill, mingled 
with occasional flashes of real power. 
Particularly fine is the description of the 
father’s long night ride from Paris to 
Doullens, in search of his wounded son. 
As a series of pictures of Paris under the 
stress of war, A Son at the Front is not 
without historical value. But its move- 
ment throughout is slow, its tone cool, and 
what attraction it possesses is due more 
to the excellence of its literary crafts- 
manship than to any power to move and 
inspire the hearts of its readers. 
ING 3), NEN, 


Tabloid Reviews 


QUENTIN DurwarD. By Sir Walter Scott. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $8.50. 


Scott’s story of the Scottish archer at 
the French Court of the fifteenth century 
ereated a furore in Paris when it was 
published, and it is justly ranked among 
the greatest of books from his pen. It 
is now republished by the American pub- 
lisher in a fine edition, beautifully illus- 
trated, as one of the great classic novels 
of the world. 


Mountain Ciimpine. By Francis A. Collins. 
New York: The Century Company. $2.00. 


One hundred and fifty thousand climb- 
ers enrolled in the mountain clubs of Hng- 
land alone, fifty active mountain-climbing 
clubs in America, indicate the widespread 
interest in mountaineering. This is a 
delightful little book, full of information 
about the joys and the difficulties of 
climbing, and splendid tales of the con- 
quest of the great mountains of the world. 
It is a book that brings the mountain to 
Mohammed. 


In GrwenBRoox. By Merritt P. Allen. Bos- 
ton: L. C.*Page & Co. 


Those two lovable characters of rustic 
America, the devoted country doctor and 
the inveterate horse-trader, are skillfully 
portrayed here. The dry humor expected 
of a Swapper of horses is the genuine 
article, and Dr. Mayforth has a not too 
disagreeable task in straightening the 
path of his love affair. It is a simple 
story in an Adirondack background, pleas- 
antly told with a naiveté that bespeaks 
the youth of the writer. E. C. P. 
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Jack-o’-Lantern Gives a Party 
MARGARET HILL 


“Can’t I go around with the fellows 
Hallowe’en night, on crutches, Dr. Ben- 
nett?’ asked Jimsy, keeping his voice 


. Steady by swallowing fast. 
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“Going around the neighborhood as 
ghosts, were you?” asked Dr. Bennett. 
“Not this time, Jimsie.” His kind voice 
was firm. “Takes more than three days 
for a sprained ankle like yours to get 
around, even on crutches. Sorry. We'll 
see what we can do.” 

“Do? There’s nothing to do, if I can’t 
walk.” Jimsy’s voice came out of the 
pillow this time, and it spoke to Mother. 
Hyven at the Doctor’s good-by toot of his 
horn as he drove away, Jimsy’s face re- 
mained buried. 

“Take it standing,” said Mother. “I’m 
sorry, too, just as Dr. Bennett is, but 
there are more Hallowe’ens coming, many 
more.” 

“But you don’t know the fun we'd 
planned for this one,” said Jimsy, one 
open eye coming to view. E 

“Maybe there'll still be a ray of fun 
in it; who knows?’ asked Mother, who ac- 
customed to “take it standing’ herself, 
unfailingly saw happy possibilities even 
when things looked blackest. 

“Who was that telephoning, Mother?” 
asked Jimsy late that same afternoon. 
“Dr. Bennett? What did he want? He 
never comes but once a day.” 

“Oh, we were just talking,” said Mother, 
yaguely, but with a shiny smile in her 
blue eyes. ‘It’s just five, Jimsy, and I 
must. hurry downtown before the shops 
close. Ill wait and give Father a lift 
home in the car, so we'll both be back 
together at six. MHere’s your last maga- 
zine to look at, and if you want anything, 
Nora’ll hear if you call,” and humming a 
gay little tune, Mother ran downstairs 
and a minute later she, too, gave a good-by 
toot as she started the car. 

Next morning when Dr. Bennett rang the 
bell he stayed downstairs a long time, or 
so it seemed to Jimsy, instead of walking 
briskly up to Jimsy as was his wont. 
Could it be the kitchen he went into? 
Jimsy listened, incredulous. What in the 
world could Dr. Bennett be doing in the 
kitchen? But the kitchen was directly 
under his own room, and it was surely 
from there that his and Mother’s voices 
and laughter came. 

At last the door reopened and out they 
came into the hall, and this time the 
footsteps came upstairs as expected. 
“Steady, there—steady, Jack,” Jimsy 
heard the Doctor say softly, and looked up 
in time to see him come in the door, a 
tray balaticed carefully in both hands. 
“Not a steady passenger,” said the Doctor. 
“So fat he rolls as if he were on a ship 
at sea,” and on Jimsy’s bed he deposited 
his burden,—the biggest, roundest, yel- 
lowest Jack-o’-lantern pumpkin that ever 
a boy did see. : 

In spite of his sprained ankle, frus- 
trater of all his fun, Jimsy smiled. “My! 


he'll make a great one!” he exclaimed, 
then remembering his plight,—‘‘would 
have made a fine one, I mean.” 

“Your first tense was the correct one,’ 
said the Doctor. “I’ve left his eyes and 
nose and his toothy grin for you to whittle 
out to suit yourself,’ he went on, ‘but 
I thought V’d save you the trouble of 
digging out his seeds and pulp. Rather a 
messy job for a bed.” 

“What's the use”’— began Jimsy. 

But the Doctor cut him short, as if he 
hadn’t as much as whispered. ‘See, here’s 
the plug I cut out so I could do the in- 
terior cleaning. Fits so you can hardly 
see the cracks, doesn’t it? Now you 
carve his grinning countenance to-day, 
and to-morrow tell me if he isn’t a first- 
rate Jack. Now for a look at that ankle.” 

Anxious .to..see how good a job the 
Doctor had made of the inside of the 
pumpkin, Jimsy reached for his knife, 
convenient to his hand on the bedside 
stand, and while Dr. Bennett deftly un- 
wrapped and examined, Jimsy pried out 
the plug with careful fingers. 

“My goodness gracious!” he gasped, 
after one look. “What on earth is in- 
side?” 

“Opened it, have you?’ answered Dr. 
Bennett, with a chuckle, but without look- 
ing around. “I confess I hoped you would. 
I’m crazy to know myself.” 

“But you brought it. Didn’t you know?” 
demanded Jimsy. 

“Jack I brought, and Jack I cleaned out 
inside with a kitchen spoon, as in the 
days of my youth,” said Dr. Bennett. “But 
all those parcels—now how could a man 
wrap things in white tissue and pack 
them all in, neat as a new pin? Takes 
a woman to do that, I should say.” 

“Ho! I know why Mother had to 
hurry off downtown last night before sup- 
per!” laughed Jimsy, busy small fingers 
fishing tiny package after package out of 


the yellow pumpkin. ‘Gracious, how 
many things are’ there,—ten, eleven, 
twelve.” 


“Two apiece,—six boys, aren’t there?” 
asked Mother, delighted to see the eager- 
ness in Jimsy’s face.’ 

“Cat’s out of the bag, now,” said the 
Doctor, gaily. 

“Six boys?” asked Jimsy, vaguely, “O 
Mums, do you mean we’re going to have a 
Hallowe’en party, way Tom’s going to?” 

“Maybe Tom will have his next year,” 
said Mother. “Maybe this year’— 

Jimsy’s shout interrupted her. “Six 
jack-knives—they’re great. And,” he 
added out of a boyish wisdom born of 
experience, ‘it’s good you got them all 
alike.” 

“The boys are coming here an hour be- 

fore supper on MHallowe’en,” explained 
Mother. “And they’re leaving their Jacks 
to carve till you can all do it together 
then. Jack-knives for Jack-o’-lanterns, I 
say !” ; 
“And yellow pencils——regular Ever- 
sharps they look like,—with Jacks painted 
on them,’ went on Jimsy, still busily 
unwrapping. 
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October Pictures 


October morning! How the sun 
Glitters on glowing shock and sheaf, 
On apples crisp with mellow gold, 
On wonder-painted leaf! 


October evening! Look, the moon, 
Like one in fairy lands benighted! 
Frost out of doors bites sharp; within, 


Good, our first fire is lighted! 
—John James Piatt. 


Sentence Sermon 


We all own the beauty of the stars, 
. and all the fair-shaped loveliness of 
grass and root and leaf, ... it is all 
ours and belongs to all men. 
—Theodore Parker. 


“Good for keeping tally on games,” 
said Mother. “Shouldn’t wonder if there’d 
be time for several games, even allowing 
an hour for the boys to scuttle around 
the neighborhood. Oh, here’s a bundle 
that wouldn’t go in Jack.” 

Jimsy hastily broke the string of a fat 
soft bundle and brought to light paper 
napkins and a tablecloth fairly bespat- 
tered with orange-colored Jacks, grinning 
engagingly at the prospect of good times 
ahead. “And of course we'll have Jack 
candy-baskets, and I forgot to say that 
supper’ll be right here in your room’— 

Dr. Bennett looked with approval at his 
patient. “Nursing and medicine don’t hold 
a candle to happiness,’ he said, and 
Jimsy, not quite understanding, but fully 
understanding the kindness in his eyes, 
begged: “You'll come to our Jack supper, 
Dr. Bennett? It’s all on account of your 
Jack, you know.” 

And so it happened that Hallowe’en 
found six boys, and a busy doctor who 
was taking holiday for the evening, and 
Mother, and Father having the gayest sup- 
per in the world in Jimsy’s room. Six 
Jacks, hideous in their perfection, stood 
in a shining row on the bureau, cleared for 
them. 

“We'll leave yours shining in the win- 
dow till we come back, and I guess we 
aren’t going to be gone long this time, 
not with all those new games to play,” 
said Tom, as the boys lighted their Jacks 
and prepared for the neighborhood rites of 
ringing doorbells and blowing split peas 
at windows. 

“No, Jack’s to go too—my Jack, I 
mean,” said Jimsy. ‘My father’s going 
with you, and so’s Dr. Bennett, and they’ll 
take turns carrying him.” 

Both Dr. Bennett and Father looked 
blank for a moment. “I don’t wonder he 
thinks we’re part and parcel of them,” 
said the Doctor, laughing, “way we've 
carried on at supper. Of course we'll 
earry Jack!” 

So it happened that one lawyer and 
one doctor joined in the frolie of the 
evening and returned with the other boys 
for a jolly evening of games. 

“Best party ever!” voted the boys, when 
at last Mother insisted that they really 
must go home to bed. 

“Wasn’t so bad, even with a sprained 
ankle?” asked Dr. Bennett, whimsically, 
looking down at Jimsy. 

And Mother, plumping his pillows, when 
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the last guest had goné, said approvingly, 
“Tt’s fun to do things for a boy who ‘takes 
it standing’ even when he has to lie down 


flat!” [All rights reserved] 


Lake Tonio 
YETTA KAY STODDARD 


Dick Victor and Lockhart Thorn had 
gone to Little Mighty, one of the neighbor- 
ing mountains, for over night. Though 
they had climbed to a height seldom 
reached by any one else in the tiny settle- 
ment of Lucette, they were not satisfied. 
They had hoped to be the first to reach 
a certain high plateau where pines were 
growing, beyond a sheer rise of granite 
cliffs. 

“If we could only find water here,” 
mused Dick, aloud, “we could afford to 
try a roundabout way in the morning, 
but’— 

“But,” echoed Lockhart, ‘‘water’s not 
to be had, and we've got to go so easy on 
this old canteen that we won’t dare wash 
while we're up here.” 

“So, that settles that,’ said Dick, 
regretfully. 

“Yes, that settles that. 
What are you doing here?” 

The head of an Indian boy, Antonio 
Castro, came over the edge of the heap 
of rocks at the top of which the boys 
sat. He grinned in response to Lockhart’s 
angry demand. 

“Didn’t even bring 
What do you think 
Dick, derisively. 

“Nor a blanket, nor a frijole! Youll 
have to just turn around, Tony, and make 
tracks for Lucette,” Lockhart advised, 
none too gently. “We've brought only 
supplies enough for ourselves, and we 
ean’t look out for you.” 

-The Indian boy’s face grew sober. 

“T not need anything. I go two days 
no eat, no drink.” 

“We can’t let you do that,’ insisted 
Lockhart. “You turn around when you 
get rested and run back. You can get 
home by night, if you hurry. MHere’s a 
biscuit. Now, skip!” 

But Antonio threw himself face down- 
ward on the rock. 

The others looked at his motionless 
back in disgust. Then they turned to 
explore Little Mighty, leaving their un- 
invited guest without a word. 

“Wouldn’t it be a great discovery if we 
should find”—all their thoughts were run- 
ning, as they peered into dark caverns 
worn by old spring torrents in between 
masses of rocks—“if we should find a 
water hole! A way to get up to the 
pines !” 

Of course, these two things had been 
their ambition ever since they came to 
Lucette, and the old settlers said they 
were the two most impossible things— 
water and a pass to the pines! 

Not a drop of moisture was there on 
Little Mighty; and had the granite cliff 
above them been a gigantic paving-block 
standing on end, it could not have looked 
more forbidding. 

They came at dusk to where they had 
left Antonio. “Taken our advice and 


Hello, Tony! 


his water-bottle. 
of that?” laughed 
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hurried home for supper !’”’ chuckled Dick ; 
but, though the lower trail was visible for 
miles, they saw nothing of the Indian lad 
upon it. 

“He must have raced,” concluded Lock- 
hart. “Well, let’s have our bacon and 
eggs. I’m hungry as a bear.” 

“Speaking of bears’— Dick suggested 
with a lift of his brows. 

“Yes, speaking of bears! Still, I don’t 
believe they ever get up here.” . 

“What was that?” 

After a prolonged silence Dick whis- 
pered: “I wish we had a lot of dry wood. 
It would be more comfortable to go to 
sleep by a good big old roaring fire.” 

“Yes,” Lockhart said with forced cheer- 
fulness, “and it would be still nicer to 
have a nice hut with a nice door with a 
nice strong lock on it! We’re camping, 
however, and all we’ve got is two little 
sticks of wood and a handful of leaves. 
So, let’s eat!” 

After supper they lay 
sheltered side of the rocks and, in spite 
of their unusual surroundings, soon slept. 
Both awoke at the same time, hours 
later. Both were asking again, “What 
was that?’ 

“Something is moving in there,” Dick 
whispered. 

They were on their feet now, having 
gathered up blankets and canteen, and 
were edging into the cavern they had 
first explored. In the shadows something 
furry touched Lockhart’s face. He sprang 
back, dropping the precious canteen, for- 
getful of its loosened cap. He had 
clutched at something just ahead. 

“Tony!” shouted Dick, catching a 
glimpse of a familiar figure. “What do 
you mean, playing tricks like this?’ 

“Hush! There’s—bear! Come!” 

Into the depths of the cavern the boys 
followed Antonio, but with the certainty 
that they were doing just the wrong 
thing. Wild animals select just such 
places for their lairs! 
narrowed and narrowed until they were 
obliged to turn sidewise. Antonio now 
had Dick and Lockhart in front of him, 
pushing them, urging them into the re- 
slricted space. 

“Can’t go another 
Dick, at last. 

“Give me blanket,’ said Antonio, still 
pushing them. 

They passed it over Lockhart’s head and 
with it their other slender camp equip- 
ment. Still, unencumbered, they could 
searcely edge through. 

“We'll smother to death in here,” Lock- 
hart complained at last. 

“No, all right. Go ahead, little more,” 
urged the Indian, who, flashing a match 
over his shoulder, showed a—something 
out there where they had come from— 
something too bulky to enter the cramped 
quarters they had reached! 

“Now, all right. We stand here till he 
go away.” 

In that rigid position they remained for 
hours. They could hear their own hearts 
beating—but as yet they were safe! 

At last, it seemed they could endure 
no longer. f 

“Let’s go back. Let’s drive him back 
with lighted matches. Animals are afraid 


step,” protested 


down on the’ 


The stone walls — 
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of fire. Out in the open we can find some- 
thing to fight him with,’ Lockhart urged. 
vather feebly. Anything was better than 
this dreadful standing still. 

“No good. Wait,” advised Antonio. 

“Look!” whispered Lockhart, after 
another long period. 

“Morning she come,” said the Indian. 

“There’s a way out, beyond here!” ex- 
claimed Dick. 

“Yes, I know. Now take off shirts!” 

They removed their heavy coats and, 
shirts and, holding them above ther 
heads, wriggled on another half-dozen 
yards. The walls widened! Beyond 
there was space in which to turn, and 
they went forward’ quickly. 

Antonio was leading. “Hold hands,” 
he ordered. 

They had reached a pile of loosened 
boulders. Over- these they clambered 
with difficulty, up and up, until they could 
see wide open spaces. The plateau where 
the pines grew was, after all, accessible— 
at least to very slim boys, like Dick, Lock- 
hart, and Antonio! Just as they were 
about to emerge from the rocky opening. 
Lockhart dropped. 

“T’ll stay here,” he whispered. “You 
and Tony go on up and see what it’s like. 
I guess”— 

“Him want water,” said the Indian, as 
Lockhart’s eyes closed. 

Dick remembered then that Lockhart 
had not put his lips to the canteen since 
supper. And now there was not a drop 
left. 

“We get him,” said Antonio, confidently. 

They lifted and dragged Lockhart’s 
inert body up the remaining way and laid 
him on the ground. Then Dick gave vent 
to a wild whoop that brought his friend 
back to his senses. 

“A Jake! A little lake up here!” 

He dashed to the water’s edge and filled 
the canteen. 

“Have a taste?’ he laughed, slopping 
the icy drops recklessly, as he bent over 
his friend. 

“When did you find this?’ Lockhart 
was asking Antonio, when, a moment later, 
his strength came fully back. 

“Last night. I knew bear up here, and 
I say, I find way to hide us. So I come 
and come, and here I am!” 

“And here we all are! And we can 
come up here to Lake—Lake Tonio and 
camp as long as we want to!” Dick 
exulted. 

“In ease we can get by the bears,” said 
Lockhart.. 

“Humph! Bear!” snorted Tony, with a 
grin. “Bear, he so ’fraid two-three little 
match, he go running down Little 
Mighty like scared cat.” 

[All rights reserved] 


Comfy 


MARJORIE DILLON 


Up in his secret bedroom, 
The squirrel is cozy and warm. 
What does he care for the frosty air, 
And the sweep of the winter storm? 


a b 
His pantry is stocked with goodies ; 
He’s safe from gust and gale. 
A snug one is he,—why shouldn’t he be, 
Tucked in ‘neath his bushy tail! 
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“The War is Over” 


The Christian Register 


— Dr. Drummond 


Present Conditions among Liberals in Europe 


R. WILLIAM H. DRUMMOND, secre- 

tary of the International Congress of 
Free Christians and Other Religious Lib- 
erals, spoke before a representative gath- 
ering of Unitarian laymen from the 
churches in Greater New York City, Oc- 
tober 9. Dr. Drummond was enthusias- 
tically received at the West Side Unita- 
rian Meeting-House, 554 Cathedral Park- 
way, New York. Laymen from all chap- 
ters in New York district were present. 

Dealing with the subject “How can the 
Unitarian Faith meet the Challenge of the 
Present World Conditions?’ Dr. Drum- 
mond said that we must come to a full 
realization that the war is over. He 
added: “We need to get the sense of 
oneness of purpose with our foreign lib- 
eral associates. We can do more to help 
them at the present time by having a 
sympathetic attitude toward the work of 
these religious movements on the Conti- 
nent than in any other way.” 

Dr. Drummond stated that owing to 
the war various Liberal religious groups 
organized in practically all the countries 
in Europe had become disheartened. It 
has been his great purpose to re-establish 
contact with the. Liberal movements and 
to aid them in their work. 

The cause in England, France, Germany, 
and Ozechoslovakia were outlined. Con- 
siderable surprise was manifested when 
the statement was made that the Unita- 
rian body of England is made up of con- 
gregations from the Baptists, Presbyte- 
rians, and Congregationalists. Although 
the polity of these bodies is in some meas- 
ure different from the American Unita- 
rian churches, they have common ties in 
the Liberal Faith expounded, a common 
outlook, and a community of service. 

Little is known of the Liberal Protes- 
tant movement in France. It sprang from 
the French Protestant Church and in 
Paris nunibers among its leaders some of 
the prominent men of the day. Dr. Drum- 
mond spoke of a recent visit he had made 
in a section in the south of France 
entirely Protestant and filled with Lib- 
eralism. 

Of the situation in Germany, where Dr. 
Drummond has been recently, he stated: 
“The things we read about in the news- 
papers are not the real thing. The Ger- 
mans are a simple, kindly, loving people. 
One can find profiteers in any country, and 
the average observer and reporter note 
only the superficial appearances of the 
people. The theatrical and hotel life’ as 
seen in big German cities is not a just 
picture of the German situation. The Ger- 
man Liberals in the Lutheran Church are 
suffering from a type of fundamentalism 
similar to that raging in this country 
to-day. The Liberal life is suffering 
greatly, mot only from that attack, but 
from the serious economic situation.” 

The intellectuals are suffering terribly. 
One needs only to talk to the teachers, 
doctors, and lawyers to find out the real 
situation. Students upon students, ap- 
parently well dressed, are without under- 
During the last winter at one 
university center the’ winter supply of coal 
for each student was only enough to make 


one fire for one day during the winter. 
Through the appeal of the International 
Congress of Religious Liberals attempts 
have been made to help these suffering 
people. 

As a result of the intolerance and pres- 
sure of the Catholic Church, under in- 
structions from the Hapsburg dynasty, 
as the Czechoslovakians believed, over one 
million people repudiated the Roman 
Catholic Church and founded the Czecho 
National Church. This great outpouring 
movement is Liberal in its expression. 

Dr. Capek, at Prague, is molding this 
great movement into a unified body. He 
preaches Sunday nights to a congregation 
of two thousand people who are eagerly 
drinking in the Liberal message. Their 
desire for knowledge is so great, that they 
request the minister to reread the sermon 
of the previous Sunday at each service. 
During the course of the year over fifteen 
hundred visitors called upon Dr. Capek 
in his little room which serves as parlor, 
bed-room, dining-room, and office. 

One of the devoted bishops of the Lib- 
eral movement at Prague was so anxious 
to hear what the American and Hnglish 
Unitarians are doing and thinking, that 
he is studying English. 

Dr. Minot Simons and Dr. John How- 
land Lathrop both urged that American 
Unitarian churches through the Inter- 
national Congress aid this great Liberal 
movement springing up all over the Con- 
tinent. 


Installation of Rev. F. H. Kent 


An exchange of mutual pledges by con- 
gregation and minister was the impressive 
feature of the installation of Rev. Fred- 
eric H. Kent as minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Hssex County, at 
Orange, N.J., Friday evening, October 5. 
Led by the president of the board of trus- 
tees, Oliver J. Matthews, members of the 
congregation acknowledged the obligation 
of “steadfast participation in worship and 
service” implied in their invitation of a 
minister to serve them. The minister in 
turn pledged himself to “diligent fulfill- 
ment of the several offices of worship, 
instruction, and ministration, according 
to the customs of this church and fellow- 
ship,” and to “search for truth, not car- 
ried about by every wind of opinion.’ In 
a brief prayer, Louis C. Cornish, D.D., 
asked for divine assistance in the ful- 
fillment of these pledges. 

In his sermon, Dr. Cornish spoke of the 
deep influence exerted on many Unitarian 
ministers of the present generation by the 
late Rey. Edward Hale, first minister of 
the church, in his spiritually fruitful sery- 
ice at the Harvard Divinity School. The 
sermon dwelt on the function and signifi- 
cance of the affirmative spirit in individ- 
ual and social life. 

Rey. Walter Reid Hunt, minister of the 
ehurch for twenty-four years, and now 
Church Extension Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, spoke of the 
wide-reaching influences that may go forth 
from a single church, instancing particu- 
larly the work of Rev. Herbert Capek, 
now leading the remarkable liberal reli- 
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gious movement in Czechoslovakia, and 
of Miss Margaret Aborn, recently secre- 
tary of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, both of whom were members of the 
Orange church. He greeted Mr. Kent as 
a builder on foundations laid by his prede- 
cessor and himself. Rev. George P. Hast- 
man, minister of a neighboring Congrega- 
tional church, welcomed Mr. Kent to the 
fellowship of the community, and spoke 
briefly on the present-day need of sound 
thinking and sound feeling. 

Following the ceremony a reception was 
held in the parish house, at which repre- 
sentatives of the Unitarian churches of 
Northern New Jersey, as well as of local 
churches of other denominations, brought 
greetings to the new minister. 


Young People’s Mass Meetings 


All Unitarian churches within a radius 
of twenty-five miles of the State House in 
Boston, Mass., are invited to organize as 
the “Boston Circle’ for united effort in 
this year’s Campaign by and with Young 
People. Miss Sara Comins, executive 
secretary of the Campaign, says that the 
effort will be to develop a deeper under- 
standing of Unitarian faith among young 
people, interest them in- community sery- 
ice, and train them for leadership in the 
church. 

Three\mass meetings at Unity House, 
the first to be held for students in Novem- 
ber, will be central features of the Boston 
Circle campaign. They will be addressed 
by prominent leaders. In addition, special 
meetings will be conducted throughout the 
season at convenient community centers 
in the circle. 

Rey. Lyman VY. Rutledge is chairman of 
the committee in charge. The other mem- 
bers are Kenneth McDougall, Mrs. Roger 
Cutler, Rev. George F. Patterson, Charles 
Gates, and Isaac Blaine Stevens. 


The Ministerial Union 


The Ministerial Union will hold its 
monthly meeting, Monday, October 29, 
at 11 a.m., in Channing Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. Church organiza- 
tion and the place of the minister therein 
will be discussed by two ministers pecul- 
jarly qualified for that task. Rev. Wal- 
ter Folger Greenman, Greenfield, Mass., 
has had unusual experience in the whole 
problem of social organization in the city 
of Milwaukee, and Rev. Lyman VY. Rut- 
ledge is supervising a unique experiment 
in church administration in Dorchester, 
Mass. Rev. Fred Alban Weil, Quincy, 
Mass., will open the discussion. The 
church at Quincy has the largest Sunday- 
school in the denomination. 


Paul Revere Bell 


King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., has one 
of the famous Paul Revere bells. The 
bell is thus described in the “Annals of 
King’s Chapel,” volume 2: ‘The bell at 
King’s Chapel, made in London, and 
weighing 2,475 pounds without the clap- 
per, was hung in 1772. It was unequaled 
in New England both for power and for 
sweetness of tone. It was new cast by 
Paul Revere & Co., and re-hung on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1816. It was again re-hung in 
1853.” 
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Dr. Simons’s Message 


The New York World sends a reporter 
every Sunday to some New York chureh 
to learn what message that church has 
for the city. Sunday, October 7, he visited 
All Souls Unitarian Church, of which Dr. 
Minot Simons has just become minister. 
Dr. Simons preached a sermon distinctly 
to Unitarians, declaring that problems of 
religious liberalism are solved, and that 
the achievements of the churches in get- 
ting together prophesy closer friendships. 
Dr. Simons said in part, as reported in 
the World: 

“Unitarians have taken about a hun- 
dred years to outgrow their suspicion of 
organized religion. They have feared any 
form of spiritual tyranny. Furthermore, 
they have had to overcome the disposition 
of the conservative mind to set up some- 
thing in the way of a fixed standard of 
faith. For several generations there was 
a danger of some form of Unitarian 
orthodoxy, but the dread of any ecclesi- 
astical control has gradually disappeared. 

“We have proved the possibilities of 
getting together for effective and demo- 
cratic “eo-operation. Doctrinal eontrover- 
gies were put to rest at the historic confer- 
ence in 1894. With no expressed nor 
implied tests of belief and faith, conserva- 
tive and liberal wings got together in 
friendly and sympathetic co-operation. It 
meant the attainment of liberty and 
union and of an idealism that broadens 
out into a universal religion. 

“Tn the maintenance of two denomina- 
tional organizations—the American Unita- 
rian Association and the General Confer- 
ence—there was confusion and inefficiency. 
Although there was no actual competition 
between them, inasmuch as the former 
was the executive body of the Fellowship 
and the latter its inspirational body, there 
was lost motion and uncertainty in the 
denominational life. 

“Yet, with traditional prejudices of half 
a century, it was remarked that last Sep- 
tember the General Conference unani- 
mously voted itself out of existence, turn- 
ing over to the Association its own 
peculiar function, thus creating for the 
whole movement a simpler and more uni- 
fied mechanism for missionary work. We 
have demonstrated the capacity of free 
churches to get together in a denomina- 
tional organization that shall in a per- 
fectly free and democratic way carry out 
the aspirations of the Fellowship. 

“All free people have ever before them 
the difticulty of organizing in behalf of a 
common purpose. There is an inherent 
paradox in the organization of independ- 
ency. We meet it in the field of govern- 
ment and in the field of religion. The 
churches of our order now have succeeded 
so thoroughly in getting together, that the 
problem of organizing independency in the 
field of* religion is happily solved. We 
have shown that there is actually more 
unity in diversity than in uniformity. 

“Unitarian churches have been invited 
repeatedly to return to some orthodox 
fold, on the assumption that their work 
in behalf of religious liberalism is done. 
Our churches will never return, simply be- 
cause they are not headed backward, but 
forward. ‘Their service in behalf of re- 
ligious liberalism is not done. There is 
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no point in sight where it is ever likely. 
to be finished. Our chief aspiration is to 
co-operate with others who likewise feel 
the importance of such work. In view of 
the present-day reaction toward dogmatic 
standards of faith, such work and such 
co-operation in behalf of religious liberal- 
ism is vitally needed.” 


Preachers at King’s Chapel Mission 


The week beginning Monday, October 
29, of daily services at King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass., will commence as usual 
with an organ recital at 12.15, by Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, organist and choir- 
master of King’s Chapel. On the follow- 
ing days the visiting speakers will be: 
October 30, President W. A. Neilson, LL.D., 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass.; Oc- 
tober 31, President Ellen Fitz Pendleton, 
LL.D., Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. ; 
October 31 (Vesper Service at 5 P.m.), 
Rey. Palfrey Perkins, First Parish (Uni- 
tarian), Weston, Mass.; November 1, 
President Kenyon L. Butterfield, LL.D., 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, Am- 
herst, Mass.; November 2, President 
Lemuel H. Murlin, D.D.; LL.D., Boston 
University, Boston, Mass. Mid-day sery- 
ices begin at 12.15 with organ and violin 
music, and the address follows at 12.30. 


Corner-stone Laid 
in Memphis, Tenn. 


The corner-stone of the new chapel 
house of the First Unitarian Church, 
Memphis, Tenn., was laid Sunday, Octo- 
ber 7, with impressive ceremonies con- 
ducted by the Masonie Order, and partici- 
pated in by hundreds of citizens, who 
gathered at the site at the corner of 
Bellevue Boulevard and Vance Avenue. 
The chapel house, made possible by mem- 
bers of the church and philanthropic citi- 
zens, is in part a tribute to the pastor 
of the church, Rey. William BW. Clark, who 
was indefatigable in his efforts in its be- 
half. The corner-stone itself was donated 
by the local Elks. 

The building is to be of brick and stucco 
construction, containing a large audito- 
rium and yarious meeting-rooms for the 
convenience of the church members. 


Church Pays Heavy Taxes 


The builders of the early New England 
churches were wise in their choice of 
location, and prudent in the investment 
of funds intrusted to their charge. Sey- 
eral of these church organizations are 
to-day among the most prosperous in the 
community. The First Congregational 
Society (Unitarian) of Salem, Mass., is 


listed among the organizations of that city - 


which pay the heaviest taxes, $3,085.43. 


Best Student Attendance 


Unitarian students at the state univer- 
sity are first in church attendance in 
Iowa City, Ia., according to figures com- 
piled by the churches of that city with 
reference to students at the University 
of Iowa. Unitarians have 75 per cent., 
and Baptists the lowest, 31 per cent., in 
attendance. 
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One Church Attendance Record 


The average church attendance of the 
Church of the Messiah, Montreal, Canada, 
has remained fairly steady during the 
last three years. In 1920 it was 121; in 
1921, 101; and in 1923, 114. Attendance 
during September, 1923, average 127, with 
the best attendance, 157, on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 30, 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


TEACHER—WANTED 
PIANO TEACHER who can also teach French 


in secondary school in lower South. Address 
LyMAN Wa4rkD, Camp Hill, Ala. 


WANTED—POSITION 


POSITION DESIRED by (young) middle-aged 
American woman as companion and secretary. 
Would travel. Accustomed to reading aloud. 
C-55, CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


FOR SALE 


LARGE CHURCH BELL, in first-class condition, 
with tolling arm and brackets complete. Wor 
particulars communicate with Gnoren R. WELLS, 
45 Church Street, Wethersfield, Conn. 


HOMES FOR INVALIDS 


FIELD, Mass. 


WANTED—BOOKS, 


UNITARIAN CHURCH SCHOOL urgently 
needs 50 copies of the Book of Song and 
Service. Write to William I. Lawrance, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, of your willingness to 
supply part or all of these, new or used. This 
is a real chance to help, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STATIONERY—150 Letter Sheets and 100 En- 
velopes Printed, $1.00. Burnnurt Print SxHop, 
Box 145, Ashland, Ohio. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
. TO BOSTON 


'HE following hotels are worthy of 

patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


\ 
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PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 


King's Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Said Suton ion minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
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Dr. Hodgin 
bs after Twenty-five Years 
Preaching recently on the subject of 

“A Backward Glance” at the church in 

New Bedford, Mass., the minister, Dr. 

HE. Stanton Hodgin, said that churches 

were likely to degenerate into the condition 

of museums, and urged that, instead, they 
be made power-houses. After reviewing 

a ministry which had lasted for a quarter 

of a century, Dr. Hodgin said in conclu- 

sion, and by way of summing up his 
accumulated ideas on the place of religion 
in the world: 

“More and more am I convinced that 
all true religion is pioneering; it is ventur- 
ing out onto the frontiers of life, in 
thought, in feeling, or in action. Life is 
in its very nature a great adventure. Not 
a reckless, careless, heedless adventure, 
but an adventure in which one gathers as 
much of the wisdom and accumulated ex- 
perience of the past into his life as possi- 

le, to use it only to guide and direct him 
into the future with accuracy and power. 

The work of life is to subdue and co- 

ordinate this wild, untamed world of ours, 


- bringing order out of chaos and establish- 


ing here in this world the kingdom of 
heavyen,- This is all pioneer work, and 
unless our religion equips us for this work 
and sends us forth to do it joyously and 
hopefully, it has failed. 

“Let us resolve that our institutions 
shall not be mere museums of past 
achievements, however valuable they may 
have been, but shall be a power-house 
that shall send us all forth as joyous 
workers for the commonwealth that is 
to be.” 


Newspaper Man’s Fourth Gospel 


Olin W. Archer, president of the San 
Antonio, Tex., chapter of the Laymen’s 
League, and one of the editors of the 
leading local newspaper, has prepared a 
20,000-word thesis on the Fourth Gospel 
from the newspaper man’s point of view. 
In his desire to become thoroughly con- 
versant with the Bible from the modern 
scientific point of view, Mr. Archer read 
it in the original tongues with his pastor, 
Rey. Edward Day. His thesis has been 
accepted by a prominent publisher. 


Speakers at San José Conference 


The annual sessions of the North Cali- 
fornia Division of the Pacific Coast Con- 
ference were held Friday and Saturday, 
October 12 and 13, in the First Unitarian 
Church; San José. 

Star Island, the New Haven meetings, 
local missions, Universalist-Unitarian co- 
operation, and community service were 
some of the important subjects of the pro- 
gram. Miss Irene Rode of Berkeley, 
Carl B. Wetherell and Mrs. Josephine 
Duveneck of Palo Alto, led discussions. 
Addresses were given by Rey. Hdson Reif- 
snider of Berkeley, Prof. Kenneth Saun- 
ders of the Pacific School of Religion, and 
Rev. Clarence Reed of Oakland. Rev. 
Charles Pease and Prof. W. H. Carruth of 
Palo Alto each presided at a meeting of 
the Conference. 

Also on the program was the fall meet- 
ing of the Northern California Associate 
Alliance. Mrs. Anne BH. Peck of Palo 
Alto presided. Mrs. Peck is president of 
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the Associate Alliance. Other officers are 
Mrs. B. F. Howard, Sacramento, Mrs. 
Clarence Reed, Oakland, and Mrs. M. M. 
Kapp, San José, vice-presidents; Mrs. 
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Claudia §. Shepardson, Berkeley, and 
Mrs. L. M. Hoskins, Palo Alto, secre 


taries; and Mrs. S. W. Cowles, San Fran- 
cisco, treasurer. 


FOR SALE 
TWO-MANUAL HUTCHINGS ORGAN of 20 speaking 


stops with “Orgoblo.” 


Tubular pneumatic action with 


up-to-date console and pedal board recently installed. 
Tone rich and smooth. Only reason for sale, union of 
churches. N. P.S., Box 5274, Boston, Mass. 


INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 


WE are arranging at all times—at home and abroad—lIndividual Tours covering 
transportation, Hotel accommodations, etc., for Individuals, Families and small 
Parties, who desire freedom from responsibility when traveling. 


We are also offering a large variety of Escorted Tours embracing EUROPE—CALI- 
FORNIA—NATIONAL PARKS—ALASKA—EVANGELINE’S COUNTRY, GULF 


OF ST. LAWRENCE, THE SAGUENAY—BERMUDA—WEST 


INDIES— 


AROUND THE WORLD. Send for descriptive booklets. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS BY ALL LINES 
COOK’S TRAVELER’S CHEQUES GOOD EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


3 DOORS FROM KEITH’S THEATRE 


Telephone Beach 8300 


150 Offices throughout the World 


WORTH-WHILE READING 


“Next to acquiring good friends the best 
acquisition is that of good books.”—Colton. 


A CENTURY OF UNFIARIANISM IN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL, by 


Jennie W. Scudder 


A brief, complete history of the Unitarian movement in Washington, with 


interesting sidelights on the early struggle. 


It also reveals the sterling 


character and distinguished positions of the clergy and laity affiliated with 


this organization from the days of its foundations. 


$1.50 postpaid 


LANDMARKS IN THE HISTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY, by 


Kirsopp Lake 


The essential culture and history of six historic places is shown and its 


effect on Christianity and the effect of Christianity on them. 


$1.35 postpaid 


RELIGIOUS PERPLEXITIES, by L. P. Jacks 
Some of the basic problems of Christianity are set forth in a language 


at once beautiful and simple. 


$1.10 postpaid 


BECAUSE MEN ARE NOT STONES, by J. T. Sunderland 

An answer to those who are saying in view of such calamities as the 
earthquake in Japan, “If there is a God, or at least if there is a God who 
cares for humanity, would He have caused or permitted such a catastrophe, 


involving the destruction of so many human lives?” 


on-the higher conception of God. 


A book of intimate talks 
$1.50 postpaid 


ONE HUNDRED ONE-MINUTE SERMONS, by Lewis G. Wilson 
Short addresses of from fifty to seventy-five words on a variety of sub- 


jects. 


This book is designed as an effective means of newspaper publicity ~ 


and is also suitable as a gift book to those who need comfort and cheer. 
Paper, $0.75 postpaid; cloth, $1.00 postpaid 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 BEACON STREET 


- BOSTON, MASS. 


Bookshop at 16 Beacon Street 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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To Study Unitarian Immortals 


The Alliance of the Second Unitarian 
Society, Brookline, Mass. this year is 
studying some Unitarians immortalized in 
the Hall of Fame, Of sixty-three tablets 
erected “to the memory of Americans con- 
spicuously identified with the progress and 
fame of the United States,’ twenty-two 
are to Unitarians. October 15, Abraham 
M. Rihbany, D.D., spoke on “William 
Ellery Channing, Eloquent Preacher.” The 
remainder of the program is as follows: 
November 12, “Thomas Jefferson, Writer 
of the Declaration of Independence,” by 
Rey. Adelbert L. Hudson; December 10, 
“Ralph Waldo Emerson, Inspirer and 
Prophet,” by Rey. Loren B. Macdonald; 
January 14, members’ meeting; February 
11, “Horace Mann, Father of the Public 
Schools,” by Rev. Henry T. Secrist. At 
this meeting, Rev. Thomas Van Ness, min- 
ister of the church, will discuss Peter 
Cooper, founder of Cooper Institute. 
March 10, the subject will be ‘Maria 
Mitchell, Explorer of the Heavens,” by 
Elizabeth May Dame. 


Officers of Religious Liberals 


At the Southwestern Federation of Re- 
ligious Liberals which held its second an- 
nual conference in Junction City, Kan., 
October 2 to 4, officers were chosen as 
follows: President, Rev. William Gaskin ; 
vice-president, Mrs. H. J. Morgan; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Georgia Ober; treasurer, J. N. 
Day. Among the speakers were Rey. 
Curtis W. Reese, secretary of the Western 
Unitarian Conference, Chicago; Joseph 
M. Tilden, president of Lombard College, 
Galesburg, Ill.; Rev. H. H. Niles, Denver, 
Col.; Rey. James Houghton, Southwestern 
Superintendent of the Universalist Church. 


Death of Caroline L. Dodge 


Funeral services were held Sunday 
afternoon, October 14, in Beverly, Mass., 
for Mrs. Caroline L. Dodge. Mrs. Dodge 
died following an accident, having been 
struck by an automobile. She will be 
remembered by readers of THE REGISTER 
for numerous contributions on literary 
men and women and eminent Unitarians. 
Recently she had confined herself to pro- 
duction of poetry, and was acknowledged 
by those who knew her to have excep- 
tional poetic ability. 


All Souls Welcomes Minister 


The first fall meeting of the League 
chapter of All Souls Church of New York 
City took the form of a dinner of wel- 
come to the new minister of the church, 
Dr. Minot Simons. The dinner was held 
on October 8 at the Army and Navy Club. 
It was well attended and thoroughly suc- 
cessful. After hearing reports from the 
delegates to the Star Island and New 
Haven conferences, Laurence I. Neale, 
president of the board of trustees of the 
church, and Charles H. Strong, president 
of the League and a member of All Souls 
Chapter, spoke. Both paid high tributes 
to the character and attainments of Dr. 
Simons. In reply, Dr. Simons, after ex- 
pressing his appreciation of what had been 
said, set forth certain church problems, in 
the solution of which he counted on the 
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help of the League chapter. Such prob- 
lems related to a better system of usher- 
ing, including cordiality to strangers; 
to inereasing the subseription list of 
THr CHRISTIAN RE@isteR; to encouraging 
the activities of young people and chil- 
dren ; to building up All Souls as an insti- 
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tution of which its congregation and the 
community could be proud; and finally, to 
making known to members of out-of-town 
churches that All Souls would gladly have 
them attend its services when they are in 
New York. After the dinner Dr. Simons 
held an informal reception. 


FROM DESERT TO TEMPLE 
By ELEANOR WOOD WHITMAN 


Teachers’ Manual, cloth, illustrated, 388 pages, $1.35 postpaid 
Pupils’ Textbook, cloth, illustrated, 304 pages, $1.25 postpaid 


The purpose of this book is to set forth the Old Testament story so graphically 
that the Hebrew people will live again in the minds and hearts of the pupils, and the 


Biblical writings throb with human interest. 


erary. 
prophets. 


The approach is vital rather than lit- 


Especial attention is given to the life, work and influence of the great Hebrew 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Bookshop at 16 Beacon Street 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Only One Week More 


for those who have subscribed 


to THE REGISTER at 
the old ($4.00) rate to secure 


an additional full year’s subscription 
for only $2.00! 


No matter 


when your 


present subscription expires, 


SEND IN YOUR $2.00 NOW! 
and you willr eceive THE REGISTER 
for an ADDITIONAL 52 weeks! 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


, 


NOTE: This offer expires November 1, and is open' only to 
those who have previously paid the four-dollar rate. 
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Appreciative Letter from Hungary 
BupAPEsT, May 19, 1923. 

.The Unitarian Women’s League of 
Hungary sends grateful thanks for the 
donations given by Reverend Hankinson 
to the Unitarian poor of Hungary. The 
only endeavor of our League is to work 
in the spirit of Christian love. We ought 
to stand by the poor, who never were in 
such great want. Therefore we require 
support of persons in high positions and 
the charitableness of wealthy families. 
Moreover, we arrange concerts to get 
money for helping. But all our work 
would be insufficient if our kind-hearted 
American brothers and sisters did not feel 
with us and help with such disinterested- 
ness and sacrifice. 

Therefore the Unitarian Women’s 
League of Hungary expresses its sincere 
thanks to its American brothers and 
sisters for the inestimable support they 
offered, and hopes that they will not 
cease to think with sympathy of those 
Hungarian fellow-believers who are suffer- 
ing. “A friend in need is a friend in- 
deed,” and we see that the Unitarians 
of America are our real friends. 

: A. BuzocAny, President. 

A. FAsry, First Secretary. 


Marietta Laymen Study Sects 


Ten of the eleven meetings of the 
Marietta, Ohio, chapter of the Laymen’s 
League during the current year are being 
devoted to a study of the sects of Chris- 
tianity. Papers presented by the pro- 
gram leaders at each meeting give a 
succinet description and history of the 
yarious sects, and resulting discussions 
are fruitful in bringing out the contro- 
versial aspects of the subject. In addi- 
tion to a history of the development of 
the sect and a description of its beliefs, 
rites, and unique features, attention is 
also directed to changes or developments 
in its behalf in the course of time and 
the reasons therefor, and to the contribu- 
tions of the sect to the betterment of man. 

Meetings so far haye been devoted to 
a consideration of the early Christian, 
the Roman Catholic, the Greek or Byzan- 
tine, and the Lutheran and allied churches. 
The remaining programs will concern the 
Church of England and allied churches, 
the Baptist churches, the Methodist 
churches, the smaller Protestant sects, 
and the Liberal churches. 


Parish Two Hundred Years Old 


Plans are under way for observance of 
the two hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the church at East Bridge- 
water, Mass. The first meeting of the 
parish took place January 27, 1724. On 
Sunday, January 27, 1924, a special sery- 
ice will be held in the church, and some- 
time during the week the anniversary will 
be observed with a suitable program, in- 
cluding banquet, entertainment, and _ his- 
torical description. The parish has ap- 
pointed a committee to have the anni- 
yersary in charge. The committee consists 
of Charles F. Mann, chairman; Mrs. 
Isabelle Bartlett, secretary; Charles L. 
Nutter, Clarence A. Chandler, George 
Simpson, and Rey. F. S. Gredler. 


Tl 
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AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


IHE Executive Arm of the Unitarian Churches of the United 
States and Canada. Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. Publishes books, pamphlets, 


and hymn-books. Promotes sympathy and co-operation among liberal 
Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary contributions of churches 
and individuals. Direct correspondence to the Secretary, Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish. Send contributions to the Treasurer, Henry H. Fuller. 
Headquarters at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Branch Offices at 
299 Madison Avenue, New York, 105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Phelan Building, San Francisco. 


SCATTERGOOD 


Tue Curisti4n Recister is reprinting in pamphlet form the wonder- 
ful article in our issue of September 6 


AMERICA SPEAKS AS A FRIEND OF FRANCE 
By J. HENRY SCATTERGOOD 


No article in recent years has aroused so much enthusiasm 
and approbation as this crystal-clear analysis of Europe. 


A limited number of copies will be sent free to those who 
have an interest in the subject, if they write promptly, 
and enclose postage,—two cents for a single copy and 
one cent for each additional copy. Only such requests 


will be honored. Address 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


Department F 
16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Te 
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WILL EUROPE PERISH? 


The fate of Europe still lies at the mercy of the fantastic idealist and 
the extravagant imperialist. 

Meanwhile crisis follows crisis rocking the weakened fabric of European 
civilization to its foundation. 


Che Manchester Guardian 


WEEKLY 


enables the thinking American to view the present European turmoil 
in its full significance, by presenting news without coloring it and 
getting at the facts of a situation instead of accepting misleading 
official propaganda. 

THe MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY also provides a review of the best 
in the current literature of all countries and a discussion of music, art 
and the drama. 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY is, therefore, indispensable to every 
intelligent American who desires unbiased information, enabling him to 
form for himself a balanced judgment on what is going on abroad. 


saveenwestocae sce Senceapanbe set saeteactrseneosetcs Mail coupon Below ------+------+0--+-nccon=eesnncenconasacenancenss~ss 


THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEBEKLY, 

Candler Bldg., 222 West 42d St., 

New York City. 

I enclose three dollars for a year’s subscription to The Manchester Guardian 
Weekly, to be mailed to me direct from Manchester, England, commencing with 
the current issue. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT | 


He who stifles his 
CONVICTIONS 


will soon have 
no convictions to 
stifle . 


Minister Risks Life at Fire 


Rey. G. L. Parker, pastor of the church 
at Newton Center, Mass., while assisting 
in the rescue of animals in a burning 
barn near his home, was overcome by 
smoke. Mr. Parker discovered the fire, 
rang the alarm, and then rushed into the 
barn and saved five cows. Firemen res- 
cued him and revived him. 


In Memory of John E. Williams 


Efforts are being made to perpetuate 
the memory of John EH. Williams, for a 
number of years president of the Western 
Unitarian Conference. The objects of 
those who would thus konor him, as de 
scribed by the John E, Williams Memorial 
Association, are, first, to gather and pre- 
serve letters, articles, addresses, and all 
material bearing on his life and work; 
second, to found a memorial to be installed 
in some public building at Streator, IIL, 
preferably in the Streator Public Library. 


Mr. Reeman’s Autumn Course 


Rey. Edmund H. Reeman, minister of 
Unity Church, Des Moines, Ia., began a 
series of five lectures on “Science or Super- 
stition,’” Sunday, October 14, with a dis- 
cussion of “Science and our Understanding 
of the World We Live In.” Following 
these, five other lectures will consider 
what science has done for the practical 
welfare of the world. The series will con- 
tinue through December 16. 

“Many reactionary religionists, in blind 
ignorance or in willful prejudice, are pit- 


ting Moses against Darwin, and the 
‘guesses’ of primitive peoples at the 


world’s beginnings against the evolution- 
ary theory of life and its developments. 
Many people do not know that there is 
no more romantic story of solid achieve- 
ment than science can show.” ‘The lec- 
tures are to be “sound enough for the 
scholar, simple enough for the plain man.” 


Laymen Go Wood-gathering 


An “all-day wood-gathering féte” on the 
estate of L. V. Niles, to lay in the win- 
ter’s supply of fuel for church and parish 
house, will take place: October. 27, in 
charge of the Wellesley Hills chapter of 
the Laymen’s League. A. W. Murry is 
president of the chapter. The season 
opens October 19 with a harvest supper 
at the parish house, to be held with the 
co-operation of the Women’s Alliance. 
There will be speaking. The year’s pro- 
gram follows: November 16, open house, 
card party, dancing, and refreshments at 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


OUR PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


Its work is an inspiration when 
interestingly told by 


Miss MALLIE J. FLOYD 
Field Secretary 


Ask her to address your church. 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vicr-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Brad- 
lee, Miss M, Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, "Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T, Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey Per- 
kins, Albert A. Pollard, Mrs. Endicott P. Saltonstall. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secrerary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to can- 
didates for the liberal ministry at a minimum of 
expenditure. Summer quarter for the entire school at 
the University of Chicago. Excellent dormitory both 
at Meadville and Chicago. Unusual library facilities. 
Free tuition. Nominal dormitory charge. Liberal 
scholarships for competent students both at Chicago 
and Meadville. Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for a 
graduate of high standing. 


Next quarter begins at Meadville, January 3. 
For information apply to the President, 
REV. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 


While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston.Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCHERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized April 11, 1919 

—conducts an Institute every year for the 

training of church school workers. 

—holds Unitarian Preaching Missions annually 

in a dozen strategic American centers. 

—provides Unitarian ministers with opportun- 


ity for fellowship, inspiration, and mutual help, - 


through Ministers’ Institutes. 

inspires its chapters to aid in financing and 
otherwise maintaining parishes for the maxi- 
mum of service. 

-—gives nation-wide publicity to the aims and 
activities of Liberal Christianity. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


EVENING CLASSES 


Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, 
English, French, Italian, Spanish, Public Speaking, 
Photography, Salesmanship, ete. 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
Send for Circular Phone Brace 0123 


parish house; December 14, supper at par- | 


ish house, speaker, in co-operation with 
the Alliance; January 21, Winter Garden 
Carnival, Maugus Club; February 12, 
Leap Year Party, in co-operation with 
Young People’s Fraternity ; March 16, card 
party, dancing, and refreshments at par- 
ish house; April 19, annual meeting, 
“Mather and Son,’ speaker, supper; 
June 2, annual Spring Carnival. 


In Memoriam 


MRS. MARY HOLMAN STONE 


At the first meeting this season of the Ladies’ 
Benevolent Society of the First Unitarian 
Church in Clinton, Mass., the following memo- 
rial was unanimously adopted: 

“Tt is with sincere sorrow that we, the 
women of the First Unitarian Church in Clin- 


ton, record the passing from earth of Mrs. 
Mary Holman Stone on April 20, 1923. She 
was a lifelong Unitarian, and beautifully exem- 
plified throughout life the faith in which she 
firmly believed. For many years she was a 
member of the parish committee of her church, 
and president of the Ladies’ Benevolent Society 
and Branch Alliance. Holding her memory in 
high esteem, the executive board of the local 
Alliance has had her name enrolled in the 
National Alliance Manual, that she may be 
held in remembrance for all time. 

“While Mrs. Stone was active in church 
affairs, her chief interest was in the service of 
worship on Sunday, which she rarely failed to 
attend. True to the tenet of her faith incul- 
cating service to man as well as the worship 
of God, Mrs. Stone took an active interest in 
such institutions as the Woman’s Club, the 
Home for Aged People, and the Clinton Hos- 
pital, on all of whose governing boards she 
rendered valuable service.” 


‘ 


: 
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November 4 
1S 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
SUNDAY 


A day a be aecmed throughout 
our denomination in tribute to 
THE REGISTER for what it has 


done and is doing to advance and 


strengthen Unitarianism in the world. 


Help your church pass its quota 


of new subscriptions! Carry on for 


“More Unitarian Homes and 


|? 


‘The Christian Register in Every Home 


Shopper: “It’s really rather more than 
I ever intended to pay, so you better 
charge it on my account !’—Judge. 


Ring Lardner has invented a new figure 
of speech. He refers to certain news- 
paper reporters as “typographical errors.” 


“Did you have a good time at your 
summer cottage this season?’ “No, but 
dozens of our friends did.”—Detroit Free 
Press. 


Wife (as they depart from the summer 
hotel): “Have we left anything, dear?” 
Husband: “You mean, have we anything 
left ?”—London Opinion. 


Our very near neighbor, the Universalist 
Leader, reports the following excerpt 
from a minister’s letter: “I am a Unita- 
rian seeking a Liberal pulpit.” 


“What kind of fellow is that efficiency 
expert?” ‘Well, he never enjoys an ocean 
voyage because there is so much salt going 
to waste.’—Dry Goods Hconomist. 


Just when we began to think the human 
race was becoming more intelligent, an- 
other song of that kind (“Bananas”) 
makes a hit—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Preserving his incognito to. the end, 
Lord Renfrew slipped quietly out of 
Canada leaving-the natives still laboring 
under the impression that he was the 
Prince of Wales.—Life. 


Customer: ‘Are my clothes ready?” 
Tailor: “Not yet, sir.’ Customer: “But 
you said you would have them done if 
you worked all night.” Tailor: “Yes; but 
I didn’t work all night.”—Tit-Bits. 


“Where is your new flat?’ “On Whit- 
ney Street.” “But won't the trolley cars 
bother you?’ “The landlord says they 
won't bother us after the first few nights, 
and you know we can spend the first few 
nights at mother’s.”’—Hverybody’s Maga- 
eine. 


A Sunday-school teacher was very popu- 
lar because he told his class such lovely 
stories. After he had left for some reason, 
one of his scholars remarked: ‘Yes, his 
stories were good and beautiful, but they 
were like postage stamps without any 
mucilage on them. They would not stick.” 


Times have changed in the ways of 
Sweet charity since the classic episode of 
the woman rescue worker who declared 
that all her funds came as a direct an- 
Swer to prayer and that it would not 
seem respectful to the Almighty to have 
her books audited. K. 


A matter-of-fact father of an embryo 
poet handed some of the lad’s efforts to a 
distinguished author of verse and asked 
for his opinion. “Well, what’s the an- 
swer?’ queried the successful stockman, 
“Alas !”’ sighed the real poet, “these things 
are so good, I’m afraid youll have to 
support Henry the rest of his life.’— 
Writer’s Monthly. 


Some one is always solicitous about us. 
There was the zealous soul, for example, 
who wrote to Bishop Candler about his 
religious experience, “My dear Bishop, 
have you had the second blessing yet?” 
To which the Bishop replied, “I’ve had 
the first, the third, the fourth, the fifth, 
and the four hundredth, but when I saw 
how it affected some who claimed to have 
the second, I skipped it.” 


225 Fifth Ave., N.Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; 
cuse; Birmingham; Memphis; Chicago; Kansas 
Portland; Berkeley; Los Angeles; Toronto. 
free. 
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BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a $600 pension our Permanent 
Fund held for us by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation as Trustee must be largely increased by be- 
quests. Remember the ministers’ pension when 
you draw your will, 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies "Sista 


ay 


ity 
Manus 


ments. 


TYPEWRITERS All makes slightly used machines 
* $20 up. Easy monthly pay- 
Five days’ free trial in your home. Express pre- 
paid. Guaranteed two years. Write today for price list C. 


PAYNE COMPANY 
Dept. C. R., Rosedale Station, Kansas City, KANSAS 


In Over A Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


Are Thoroughly Dependable 


THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA, N.H. 


Holland Process Caramels 


Full cream caramels. Home-made. Quality 
second to none. Order now, Two 1b. boxes, $1, 
postpaid. We book orders for Christmas now, to 
assure prompt delivery. Demand for our caramels 
immense. Money orders or American Express 
orders accepted. Agents wanted. 


MRS. GARDNER’S CARAMEL KITCHEN 
21 E. Van Buren Street, Room 807, Chicago, III. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Sanitarium and Hospital 


oA homelike health vetceat in 
beautiful Middlesex Fells Res- 


ervation. Surgical, medical and 
maternity cases. No contagious, 
mental ov nervous diseases 
accepted. Write for booklet. P.O. 
addvess, Melvose, Mass. 


Educational 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 


College Grade Courses, opening in Sep- 
tember: Business Administration, Accounting, 
Commercial Normal. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


IK EE 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 
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Church Announcements ' 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, 
D.D., will preach October 28. 


DORCHESTER FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rey. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rev. L. V. Rutledge, ministers, 
Service, 11 a.m. All are cordially welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. The minis- 
ter, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D., will 
preach October 28. Subject: “The Price of 
Reality.”” Church services at 11 A.M. Disciples 
School, 9.45 a.m, Kindergarten, 11 A.m. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles H. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school 
at 10.15 A.M. Morning Service, 11 a.m. Com- 
munion Service on the first Sunday of each 
month after morning service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5 Free pews at all 
services. All are welcome. 


KING’S CHAPHL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rey. Harold BD. B. Speight, ministers. 
Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. Morning Prayer 
with sermon by Rey. H. BH. B. Speight, October 
28, 11 a.m. Daily services at 12.15 p.m. except 
Saturdays. Vesper services Wednesdays at 5 
P.M, 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. School of Reli- 
gious Education at 10 o’clock. Church Service 
at 11 o’clock. Sunday evening, November 4, 
at 8.15 o’clock, the installation of Dr. Simons 
will take place. Speakers: Samuel A. Hliot, 
D.D.; Edwin F. Gay, LL.D.; William L. Sul- 
livan, D.D. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), cor- 
ner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. (All 
Beacon Street cars in subway pass the church.) 
Rey. Eugene Rodman Shippen, minister. Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 
9.45 a.M., Church School. Waitstill H. Sharp, 
superintendent. 11 A.M., morning service. 
Subject, “Wvolution and Religion.” Chorus 
choir under Thompson Stone. 5.30 p.m., Emer- 
son Guild. A cordial invitation to all. 
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